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WILLIS H. BOOTH 


Elected head of the International Chamber of Commerce recently at its Rome Congress. As 4 

background for this important post he has broad banking and industrial experience. He is 

a vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company besides having been president of the Los 

Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific Coast, 
and a vice-president of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
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A Business Plan for World Revival 


By Willis H. Booth 


President of the International Chamber of Commerce 


HE International Chamber of 

Commerce held its second con- 

gress in Rome from March 18th 
to 25th, with 540 delegates accredited 
from the National Committees of 
thirty-six countries. 

The experience of three years of 
operation have demonstrated that the 
work of the International Chamber of 
Commerce divides itself automatically 
into two general divisions: first, dis- 
cussion and action on those matters 
which are strictly related to interna- 
tional commerce; and second, discus- 
sion and action on the broader prob- 
lems which are the foundation of our 
international relationships and in re- 
gard to which the various countries 
can profit by exchange of views. 

It was along these two lines that 
the work of the Congress, without 
definite directed 
itself. As a result, in the commercial 
field, very definite objects were at- 
tained. 


prearra ngement, 


The work was divided into three 
principal Finance, Industry 
and Trade, and Transportation. The 
detailed programs for each of these 
departments were discussed in group 
meetings of the various departments 
and then submitted to the general ses- 


parts: 


sions of the Congress for further con- 
sideration and adoption. 


The Court of International Com- 
mercial Arbitration reported on its 
work during the year of its organiza- 
tion. It showed that thirty-one cases 
had been submitted and that cases 
involving large amounts had _ been 
promptly adjusted to the benefit and 
profit of both contending parties. Ar- 
rangements have been made for largely 
expanding the work of this court of 
voluntary arbitration and _— plans 
formed for securing the insertion of 
an arbitration clause in international 
commercial contracts. The next year 
should show distinct service in this 
direction. 

To the questions of customs regu- 
lations, much consideration was given, 
of course directed to the method and 
procedure and not to the amount of 
various national customs. The League 
of Nations is to have a customs con- 
ference at Genoa in October; and in 
advance the agenda proposed for dis- 
cussion there was submitted to the 
group session of Industry and Trade 
and cach item very carefully consid- 
ered to find the best judgment of the 
members present. Asa result, a special, 
strong committee of seven of the lead- 
ing business men of Europe and 


America, representing the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, will at- 
tend the Conference on behalf of in- 
ternational business and endeavor to 
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obtain practical relief from the bur- 
practices 
which now retard commerce. 
customs subjects were discussed, in- 
cluding the method of publication of 


densome 


tariffs, the char- 
acter of general 


index, conditions 
governing the de- 
livery: of certifi- 


cates of origin, a 
uniform plan for 
determining the 
date when new im- 
port duties shall 
be effective, ameli- 
oration of import 
and export prohi- 
bitions, _regula- 
tions affecting 
commercial travel- 
ers and their sam- 
ples, regulations of 
bonded ware- 
houses, and free 
admission of re- 
turned goods. 
Another matter 
under the same 
group was a very 
important discus- 
sion of the Inter- 
national Protec- 
tion of Industrial 
Property, which 
went particularly 
into the protection 
of trade - marks 
and patents in 
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and procedures 
Various 





THE FINANCE PROGRAM 


The resolutions on world restoration 
and international finance adopted by the 
International Chamber of Commerce at 
Rome, referred to in this article, advo- 
cated an economic conference, and cov- 
ered the following points: 
Reparations—Disposition of the problem 

was recognized as a condition precedent 

to permanent improvement. Payment 
must be “to the utmost extent of the 
debtor’s resources,” establishing such 
measures as would assure settlement. 

Security against violation of frontiers 

was recognized as necessary to reduc- 

tion of armaments, facilitation of cred- 
its, and stabilization of exchange. 

Debts—Integrity of obligations was in- 
sisted upon; but the inter-allied debts 
were recognized as war measures in a 
common cause. Terms of settlement, 
while a matter for the nations directly 
involved, depend on the present and 
future ability of each debtor, based on 
sound national budgets, reduced mili- 
tary expenses and settlement of repara- 
tions. 

Budgets—Sound national financing was 
urged as essential, with economy, avoid- 
ance of over-heavy taxation, and pay- 
ment of expenses by loans, not paper 
currency. 

Credits—Inter-governmental loans were 
regarded as undesirable; and sound 
national financing was emphasized as 
essential to adequate international 
credits. 

Exchange—Artificial stabilization was re- 
garded as dangerous; and a gold basis 
for currencies was urged. 














found possible to appoint an inter- 
national juridical commission for the 
purpose of taking cognizance of, and 
calling to the attention of the Interna- 
tional Chamber, flagrant acts of un- 


fair competition. 
In the same sec- 
tion there was in- 
troduced by the 
American Com- 
mittee, under Mr, 
Charles H. Mace- 
Dowell, a strong 
resolution on pro- 
duction, which has 
attracted a great 
deal of attention 
and which lays 
down the funda- 
mental principles 
of production in 
its relation to the 
rehabilitation of 
the world’s indus- 
try. This resolu- 
tion, on account of 
the very frank 
nature of the prin- 
ciples stated, 
created a very ex- 
tensive debate, in- 
cluding a distinctly 
illuminating ad- 
dress on the sub- 
ject by Mr. Julius 
H. Barnes. The 
resolution was fi- 
nally adopted 
unanimously. 





various countries. The work along 
these lines is of distinct value to the 
United States, and efforts will be 
made to obtain proper protection for 
international patents and trade-marks. 
This will include also, in addition to 
the purely legal side of it, a campaign 
by the International Chamber against 
unfair competition, based upon the 
fraudulent misinterpretation of trade- 
marks. It is hoped that it may be 





The Transportation Group was 
extremely active and accomplished 
much practical work. The book on 
Trade Terms issued by this group is 
now ready for publication and is in 
process of being copyrighted prepara- 
tory to distribution. This publica- 
tion, which it is hoped will be accepted 
as an authoritative document, has en- 
deavored to relieve cases of difference 
or uncertainty in regard to the sig- 
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A BUSINESS PLAN FOR WORLD REVIVAL 








Premier Mussolini, of Italy, receiving delegates of the second congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce held in Rome 


nificance of terms generally used in 
contracts of sale or understood in 
commercial contracts. 

The International Chamber has been 
working diligently since its organiza- 
tion on the Hague rules for ocean bills 
of lading, and as a result of this work 
these rules have been finally amended 
so as to be in a form for general ac- 
ceptance. This work is now an ac- 
complished fact, and it is up to the 
various commercial organizations in 
the several countries to endeavor to 
have the amended Hague rules of 1922 
made immediately applicable on ocean 
bills of lading by the adoption of the 
draft convention agreed upon at 
Brussels in all commercial countries. 
The thirty-six countries represented 
in the Chamber will at once proceed to 
make this work effective and thus add 
another distinct practical accomplish- 
ment to the Chamber’s work. 

Other work of the Transportation 


Group involved questions of flag dis- 
crimination, immigration, settlement 
of general average and irregularities 
in bills of lading, passport problems, 
air and railway transportation and 
others of similar character. 

The Finance Group, in addition to 
some very practical detail work on 
Double Taxation and Bills of Ex- 
change—the first to protect the na- 
tional who lives abroad, and the second 
to add clarity to the obligations of 
commercial bills—devoted a_ great 
deal of time and thought to the prepa- 
ration of a statement, the principles 
of which should be the basis for 
the settlement of reparations, inter- 
Allied debts and associated topics. 

The resolution on finance, which has 
come, by common consent, to be called 
the “Rome Resolution” throughout 
Europe, has attracted a great deal of 
attention in every Foreign Office and 
wide newspaper comment. It is 
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largely the work of the members of 
the American Delegation who sailed 
on the Caronia, and who worked 
diligently in an effort to seek and to 
state fundamental principles. The 
declaration which they had drafted 
on arrival at Rome had to be adjusted 
here and there, but in the main was 
finally unanimously adopted. 

The reaction in Europe to this reso- 
lution that has been clearly observed 
in the last few weeks has been to bring 
into strong relief the interdependence 
of the questions of the amount of 
reparations and the protection of 
frontiers and a method of control of 
reparations collections. It is obvious 
that these last two conditions form 
the only basis of lasting peace and 
that any settlement failing to com- 
prehend them adequately and satis- 
factorily will leave an element of un- 
certainty which will have a distinct 
retarding influence in the efforts neces- 
sary to float the large loans that must 
follow the reparations settlement. As 
a result of the Rome declarations and 
the attention which the discussion of 
them has engendered, it has been 
brought home clearly to those who 
have taken the trouble to be inter- 
ested that the great investing public, 
who must take the securities which 
the reparations settlement will make 
necessary, is the final factor in deter- 
mining whether the settlement is a 
good or a bad one. While the matter 
is now primarily political and will be 
so for some time, sooner or later the 
judgment of the creditor nations 
throughout the world will have to be 
considered, and when this time comes, 
the International Chamber, acting 
closely in connection with the business 
and financial interests of the various 
countries involved, will be looked to as 
the proper vehicle of expression of 
what this judgment may be. 

It will undoubtedly be difficult for 
our people in America to appreciate 





the importance and emphasis which 
have been given to the principles laid 
down in this Rome Resolution by the 
various countries in Europe, and it is 
going to require great care on the part 
of the Committee intrusted with the 
enforcement of this resolution to guide 
its work carefully and productively, 
This committee is made up of Mr, 
Fred I. Kent, Vice-President of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York; Mr. K. A. Wallenberg, for- 
merly Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Sweden; Mr. W. Westerman, Presi- 
dent of the Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging, Rotterdam, Holland; Mr, 
Maurice Despret, President of the 
Bank of Brussels, Belgium; Mr. Al- 
berto Pirelli, of Italy; Mr. Maurice 
Lewandowski, representing the bank- 
ing interests of France; Sir Felix 
Schuster, Director of the National 
Provincial Union Bank of England, 
and the President of the International 
Chamber, ex-officio. 

This gives a general summary of 
the convention at Rome. It is not 
possible to describe the magnificent 
entertainment, the interviews with 
Premier Mussolini of Italy, and the 
many social functions which the delega- 
tions had one with another. It was a 
reunion of good spirit and of freedom 
of intercourse between the represen- 
tatives of the thirty-six nations who 
were present. It was the opinion of 
all of the American delegation that 
such relations and such confidences 
could not possibly have been enjoyed 
two or three years ago, and that each 
year the good feeling steadily being 
developed between the business and fi- 
nancial men is finding effective ex- 
pression not only in the first line of 
detailed commercial effort, but in the 
broader lines of general policies im 
which they find they can work usefully 
in promoting sounder public judgment 
and giving practical effect to these 
meetings of mind. 
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PORTS ON THE GREAT INTER- 
NATIONAL HIGHWAYS OF 
OCEAN TRAFFIC 


New York Vladivostok 
Christiania Barcelona 
London Hong Kong 
Auckland Gothenburg 
Sidney Valparaiso 
Calcutta Marseilles 
Petrograd Buenos Aires 
Genoa Osaka 
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Ships of all the world bring their wealth to i 


The magnificent harbor of New York. 
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GATEWAYS TO COMMERCE 





A view of London’s famous London Bridge, which allows the passage of the 
largest vessels. Since earliest history, London has been the natural port 
of Great Britain 
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Christiania, Norway’s beautiful harbor, lies about sixty miles from the open sea. It is the 
outlet for timber and iron, but it is chiefly the splendid surroundings that excite the 
admiration of visitors 
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. Auckland has one of the Sidney, Australia, has splen- 
finest harbors in New Zea- did docking facilities to 
5. land, as is testified by an handle its great exports of 
annual trade of forty million wool and wheat 
dollars 
‘ 2 
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Calcutta is the commerciai center of India. Through its fine port streams opium, jute, grain, 
cotton, silk, indigo, hides, coal and coke 
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Petrograd is not the great port of Russia that it once was, but there is no 
doubt that any resumption of trade relations with Russia will be felt by the 
harbor of Petrograd among the first 
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“Genoa, the Superb,” is the name given Genoa, Italy. Not every harbor can boast of such 
beautiful surroundings, and not every harbor can boast of such exports as wines, olive oil, 


silk goods and marble 
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The harbor of Vladivostok, Siberia (on this and opposite page) 
The view shows the famous “Golden Horn,” the deep sheltered bay of 
Russia’s great Far Eastern Gateway 
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Barcelona is not only the second port of Spain but its largest city. Since the Middle Ages 
it has been one of the commercial centers of the Mediterranean 
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Vladivostok in Siberia was the chief port for the landing of American 
supplies to the Russian army in the early part of the World War. It is the 
most important Siberian outlet 
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Hong Kong is the chief distributing port of South China and trades in nearly all kinds of 
goods. The tea and silk interests of China are controlled largely by Hong Kong merchants. It 
has one of the best harbors in the world 
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Gothenburg, the great seaport of Sweden, is celebrating the three hundredth 
anniversary of its founding this summer with an exposition which has I 
attracted exhibitors and visitors from many countries 
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The harbor of Valparaiso, Chile, has excellent docking facilities and is, in addition, one 
terminus of the railroad to Buenos Aires. It is the center of trade for a large part of south- 
west South America 
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Marseilles is the principal commercial seaport of France and is the second 

city in size of population. It exports quantities of the products of the 
southern departments of France, such as soap, fruit, olive oil and wine 








Buenos Aires, Argentina, is the natural outlet for the great agricultural products of that country. 
It is in every way a modern port with splendid dock facilities 
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Osaka is the foremost commercial mart of the entire Orient. A fine harbor 


and modern steel and cotton mills help to give it this classification 














Industry: The Peace Builder 


An Interview with HERBERT HOOVER, Secretary of Commerce 


By Arthur Bullard 


“I Wish We Could Get the World Out of the Habit of Thinking of 1913 as 
Normal—If There Is in Europe Anything Like the Increase in Per 
Capita Production That We have Seen in This Country, 
the Inter-Governmental Debt Will Quickly 


Become Insignificant” 


HERE is a place in Washing- 
ton which is noted for its “de- 
flated” conversation. Discus- 
sion of the great problems which vex 
the world, and which in the more spe- 
cifically “political” circles of the Cap- 
ital all too frequently soar to the 
cloudlands of vague, emotional gen- 
eralizations or superheated partisan- 
ship, are there brought down to earth. 
The technique of this conversational 
achievement is simple. The pin that 
punctures any overblown bubble of 
thought is a “fact” and the place 
which is famous for this process is Mr. 
Hoover’s library. 

In the midst of a very eloquent 
tirade against the danger to our in- 
dependence threatened by the World 
Court—an appeal to 500% Ameri- 
canism which sounded like a dress re- 
hearsal for a performance on the floor 
of the Senate—Mr. Hoover remarked : 
“Have you read the protocol of the 
Court? Let’s see what the facts are.” 
The balloon of ill-informed oratory 
blew up and the conversation was re- 
sumed on the basis of reality. 

Again it was a discussion of the 
misfortunes of the railroads. After 


a good deal of the loose talk one hears 
forever and ever at the dinner tables 
of Washington and up on the Hill, 
Mr. Hoover picked up a Commerce 
Report from his table and said: “Here 
are some figures.” 


The statistics he 
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read were as devastating as a machine 
gun. The floor was littered with dead 
and dying arguments. 

Mr. Hoover will never get over 
being an engineer. In that profes- 
sion you learn not to believe every- 
thing you hear from a man who is 
trying to sell you a gold mine. It 
takes expert knowledge and investiga- 
tion on the spot to determine whether 
there really is gold in the vein or 
whether it has been cleverly “salted.” 
Until you know, until you have the 
facts, it is a waste of time to discuss 
the value of the mine. 

It is this habit of mind, almost 
instinctive, of considering every prob- 
lem that comes up—feeding babies in 
Belgium, alloting wave lengths for 
radio, funding the British debt—as 
though it were an engineering propo- 
sition, which has given to the talk in 
Mr. Hoover’s library its distinctive 
flavor. 

“First of all, before we begin ar- 
guing, let’s get the facts.” 

This attitude, however commend- 
able it may seem to the outsider, is 
very unconventional, one might almost 
say “revolutionary,” in the political 
circles of Washington. 

It is not only Mr. Hoover’s official 
position as Secretary of Commerce, 
but more especially this habit of mind 
which makes his opinions on the réle 
of business in bringing the world back 
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to peace at once important and in- 
teresting. 

“First of all,” he said, when I had 
explained to him the subject on which 
I sought this interview for Our 
Worvp, “consider what has been hap- 
pening in the past. The change we 
have made in our manner of life in 
the last half century has come through 
the application of the great dis- 
coveries of science to the natural re- 
sources of all the countries of the 
world. ‘That has been a co-operative 
enterprise, all nations have collab- 
orated in the advance of science, in 
our conquest of the material world. 

“Take refrigeration as an example. 
The application of artificial ice to the 
food problem has revolutionized our 
menus. People who live in the cities 
can have fresh milk every morning, 
fresh vegetables all the year round, 
fruit from South Africa, because of 
cold storage. We lead the world, be- 
yond any dispute, in the application 
of this process. But if we trace back 
the scientific discoveries on which our 
American patents and practices are 
based, we find most of them are of 
Old World origin. It is the same with 
radio. We have more amateur radio 
fans than all the rest of the world 
combined, we are now doing a great 
deal of very valuable scientific re- 
search work—at least as much as any 
other country. But it all traces back 
to the investigations of the German 
Hertzen and the Italian Marconi. It 
is just the other way round with 
aviation. American scientists led in 
the preliminary research, we were the 
first to make flights of any length, 
but we are not keeping up with the 
European nations in the application 
of these discoveries. 

“There has been a true and highly 
beneficial internationalism in science. 
The business men of all countries— 
consciously or unconsciously — have 
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collaborated in giving practical appli- 
cation to the laboratory discoveries 
of the scientists. It is this process 
that has made the world of our gen- 
eration so strikingly different from 
that of our grandparents. 

“Ts there any reason to believe that 
such collaboration, which has been a 
fact of the past, should not be a fact 
of the future? I can see no such 
reason. In April the business men 
of the world sent their representatives 
to Rome to facilitate conscious collab- 
oration. This month the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World are 
meeting in Atlantic City to develop 
new forms of international co-opera- 
tion in their important branch of 
business. 

“There is a whole new series of 
problems in this new world which we 
have created by the application of 
science—technical problems, business 
and financial problems, human prob- 
lems. We have not as yet found so- 
lutions for them. 

“There is the great broad issue of 
the employment relationship. Nobody 
has settled it. It is terribly complex, 
just because it is so entirely human 
—man’s relationship to man. We are 
groping, all of us in all countries, 
towards an ultimate solution. Each 
nation, no doubt, will make some ad- 
vance in some direction and—just as 
we have seen in the progress of 
science—the contribution of each will 
in the long run be to the benefit of all. 

“We have made great progress in 
this relationship in America. I have 
the feeling that the last ten or fifteen 
years have seen a development of the 
sense of responsibility and service in 
the American employer such as had 
not been seen in the fifty years before, 
because of a general awakening of 
the public conscience to the fact that 
the problem does exist. In the solu- 
tion of any great human problem of 
this character we will find the most 
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successful results, not in 
great panaceas for the 
entire reorganization of 
our fundamental struc- 
ture, but in the addition 
of details to the sum of 
knowledge that has been 
acquired by each nation 
in its own experience. 
The march of industry 
itself, like the march of 
science, has been the slow 
accretion and _ building 
up of the sense of organi- 
zation, the sense of appli- 
cation of these great im- 
plements, and the solu- 
tion of the employment 
relationship must evolve 
in the same manner, for 
there is no more reason 
for the belief that a revo- 
lution is to be attained in 
that direction, or an im 
mediate solution, than 
there is in the assump- 
tion that some one of our 
implements of science 
may have at once gen- 
eral and complete appli- 
cation. 

“I would be very glad 
if America’s contribution to the solu- 
tion of this world-wide problem of the 
employment relationship might be just 
this sense of responsibility and service 
on the part of employers. The ad- 
vance we have made along these lines 
here at home makes me proud and 
gives me confidence in American in 
dividualism. 

“We could illustrate this inter- 
action and inter-relationship of busi- 
ness effort in a hundred ways. It 
would be interesting to trace the his- 
tory of such tools of commerce as 
‘bills of lading’ and ‘trade accept- 
ances,’ as we might trace back to its 
such a invention 
as the locomotive. 


source mechanical 


We could prob- 
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ably find them familiar to the Pheeni- 
cian merchants of Tyre and Sidon and 
Carthage. 

“Tt is obvious that war—a phenom- 
enon of politics—interferes with this 
interchange of scientific thought, of 
commodities and wealth, which is the 
essence of business. When we look at 
Europe today we see that the con- 
verse is true. If war is bad for busi- 
ness, business is good for peace. 

“Nothing is more important in the 
upbuilding of peace than industry. 
If we make a survey of what has hap- 
pened in Europe since the armistice, 
we find that the processes of business 
and of commerce, the devotion of the 
peoples to labor and saving, the intel- 
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ligence of men employed in the whole 
realm of industry, have made, not 
infinite, but enormous progress. We 
find that productivity has increased 
—exertion has increased in the labor- 
ing masses; unemployment has de- 
creased. We find, in fact, that every 
process where the individual has had 
an opportunity for real expression, 
has made recuperation and progress. 
We find that the sole difficulties in 
Europe lie in the political field. It is 
true that political agitation at times 
invades and cripples progress that 
would otherwise have been made. 
Nevertheless, it is from the upbuilding 
of industry and commerce that the 
world must find the healing of its tre- 
mendous wounds.” 

“That leads, Mr. Secretary,” I said, 
“to a very hotly disputed question. 
A good many people put it the other 
way around. Caillaux and Keynes 
and Nitti, and some writers in this 
country, say that there can be no re- 
starting of the economic machine until 
political settlements are arrived at 
which will lift from Europe the weight 
of all this inter-governmental indebt- 
edness.” 

“That is the point of view I am 
arguing against,” he said, “and I 
think the facts are on my side. The 
trouble with a lot of people is that 
they look upon the pre-war standard 
of achievement as a fixed normal. 
They are trying to meet the problems 
of today and tomorrow with the 
thought of yesterday. But our prob- 
lems have very little to do with the 
status before the war; we must look 
to the future. 

“Tt has been the same after every 
war. Very few people thought, when 
the Constitution was adopted, that 
we would ever be able to pay the revo- 
lutionary debt. Our currency then 


was lower than the franc today. But 
we put it back at par and paid one 
hundred cents on the dollar. 


In the 
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early seventies there were no end of 
calamity howlers, who said we could 
never resume specie payment. But 
always, all the time the processes of 
industry and commerce are improving, 
expanding—amazingly. The debts of 
yesterday are paid in the increased 
earnings of tomorrow. 

“I wish that we could get the world 
out of the habit of thinking of 1913 
as normal and basing calculations on 
that. The normal today is far 
greater and it is growing all the time. 
The fundamental fact of economics is 
the steady and rapid increase of our 
earning capacity per capita. The 
total volume of the world’s foreign 
trade doubled five or six times in the 
last century. Population has not 
grown so rapidly. But take the nine 
last years, from 1913 to 1922. The 
statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that the Class I 
railroads added just under 30,000 en- 
ployees, but the number of “ton-miles” 
has increased in the same period a 
little over forty-two billions! In 1918 
the “ton-miles” per employee in the 
railroads was 169,254. In 1922 it 
had jumped up to 189,943, or an in- 
crease of effectiveness per man of 
12.22%. These nine last years have 
not been a period of great railroad 
expansion. The war forced us to 
stop building, to postpone improve- 
ments and to let equipment de 
teriorate. The railroad plant has not 
materially increased, the improvement 
has come in headwork, better organi- 
zation, better processes, the elimina- 
tion of waste, enhanced efficiency of 
individual labor. 

“In agriculture without any in- 
crease in the number of farmers we 
have increased production up to the 
needs of 13,000,000 more population 
at home, and more than doubled our 
exports as well—an increase in indi- 
vidual efficiency of 20%. Leaving out 
of account the growth in population, 
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there has been a marked increase in 
output per man employed in every 
basic industry. The norm of 1923 
is far above that of 1918. The norm 
of 1933 will be higher yet, and so on 
indefinitely. 

“If there is in Europe anything 
like the increase in per capita pro- 
duction that we have seen in this 
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country, the inter-governmental debts, 
which now loom so large, will quickly 
become insignificant. The best esti- 
mates I can get—conservative esti- 
mates—indicate that the annual in- 
crement to the earning capacity of 
the United States equals the entire 
amount that the European govern- 
ments owe us.” 
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“Nothing is more important in the upbuilding of peace than industry,” says Herbert Hoover, 
and American mills, American railroads and American waterways are doing their best to make 


peace permanent and lasting 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


OUTSTANDING leader of 

American industry, head of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
and organizer of the building 
of America’s merchant marine 
during the war, who has re- 
cently made a strong plea for 
Anglo-American financial co- 
operation in world reconstruc- 

tion 














J. P. MORGAN 


EAD of the leading American banking 
house and son of the greatest banker of 
his time, who represents dominant American 
financial opinion on any question of an 
international loan in connection with a 
reparations settlement. One of his partners, 
Thomas W. Lamont, has spoken favorably 
on the project for a loan to aid Austria 
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"7 SIR MONTAGUE NORMAN 
HEAD of the Bank of Eng- 


land, who had much to do 
with the recent negotiations 
regarding the funding of the 
British war debt to the United 

States for repayment 
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THE RT. HON. REGINALD 
McKENNA 


EAD of the London Joint City 

and Midlands Bank and former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
visited the United States last year 
and made a powerful address be- 
fore the annual convention of the 
American’ Bankers’ Association. 
Largely as a result of his analysis 
of world-wide conditions and the 
relation between all countries, the 
bankers adopted a broad _inter- 

national program 
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HUGO STINNES 


NE of the foremost indus- 

trial leaders of Germany, 
whose development of trusts 
during and since the war has 
given him great economic and 
political power. With August 
Thyssen, he is in the front of 
the fight against the French 
occupation of the Ruhr Valley 
in the attempt to enforce repa- 

rations and peace terms 











AUGUST THYSSEN 


VETERAN of German in- 

dustry who, like Stinnes, has 
acquired widespread influence 
and control through syndicates 
and trusts and was a major force 
in building up the great indus- 
trial power of the Ruhr Valley. 
His son, Fritz Thyssen, has 
been in direct conflict with the 
French authorities in the oc- 

cupied zone 
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LOUIS LOUCHEUR 
FORMER Minister of Liberated 


Regions in France and a 
member of Parliament and a 
leading industrialist. He nego- 
tiated the famous Wiesbaden 
agreement with Rathenau, of 
Germany, for reparations pay- 
ments in kind, and his recent 
visit to London centered public 
attention on a new compromise 
plan which he has been develop- 
ing for German reparations pay- 
ments and League control of 

the Rhineland 
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EUGENE SCHNEIDER 
HEAD of the great Creusot 


iron and steel works in 
France and a leader in French 
industrial circles. His recent 
resignation from the Comité des 
Forges, which unites French 
metal interests, was taken as a 
sign of disagreement with the 
unmodified policy of Premier 
Poincare in the Ruhr occupa- 
tion and possible support for 
M. Loucheur, who is talked of 

as a possible Premier 
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H. W. E. DETERDING 
[PD IRECTOR-GENERAL of the 

Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Company and a Director of the 
English Shell Transport and 
Trading Company—an outstand- 
ing representative of British and 
Dutch interests in the world- 
wide competition for petroleum 
resources 
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A. C. BEDFORD 
HAIRMAN of the Board of 
the Standard Oil Company, 

controlling the greatest group of 
interests among the many Amer- 
ican companies seeking rights 
of development in petroleum 
fields around the world to 
supply the great American de- 
mand. Mr. Bedford is chairman 
of the American Committee of 
the International Chamber of 
Commerce 
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DR. TAKUMA DAN 


EAD of the great Mitsui 

interests touching nearly 
every branch of business and 
industry in Japan, who came to 
the United States last year as 
head of a mission of Japanese 
business men with the purpose 
of developing closer relations 
of friendship and common 
action with business groups in 
this country and Europe inter- 
ested in Oriental trade and in- 
dustrial development. Dr. Dan 
was graduated in 1878 from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology as a mining engineer. 
He developed the famous Miike 
coal mines, and when they were 
bought by the Mitsui interests 
he was given charge of their 
mining enterprises. Later he 
became General Managing Di- 
rector. He holds a degree of 
Doctor of Engineering from the 
Japanese Government. 

























RAITA FUJIYAMA 
RESIDENT. of the National 


Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce of Japan. In an ad- 
dress before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in 
New York City, in May, he said 
world peace and progress de- 
pended on the ability of America 
and Japan to come “into a mutual 
understanding and cooperation.” 
He will spend several months this 
summer in the United States and 
England in close touch with lead- 
ing financial and industrial men 
on plans looking toward coopera- 
tion between East and West. Mr. 
Fujiyama is the President of the 
Nippon Sugar Company, which 
refines 80 per cent of all sugar 
used in the Orient 











A Force That Moves Minds 


By Herbert S. Houston 


Advertising, the Motive Power in Modern Business, Dominated by the Principle 
of Truth, is Being Applied More and More to Promoting National 





and Social Service and World Understanding 


was discovered, William Caxton, 

lately returned to London from 
the Continent, displayed the first ad- 
vertisement in English. It was a 
modest announcement of his own busi- 
ness as a book seller and printer. 
From that small beginning has grown 
a force that finances governments in 
wartime and that raises funds for hos- 
pitals and churches in times of peace. 
During this month of June there will 
be presented a record of its achieve- 
ments, before the great convention in 
Atlantic City of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, that, 
one might easily imagine, would 
prompt Caxton to turn to his young 
apprentice, Wynkyn de Worde, and 
inquire: 

“What is this we hear about pro- 
longing human life and saving human 
souls through these types I brought 
back with me from Bruges?” 

Such an inquiry would be much 
to the point; for Mr. Haley Fiske, 
the president of a great life insurance 
company, will present tables and facts 
before the convention to show that 
advertising is being used, with marked 
success, to help prolong human life. 
And many newspapers will point to the 
increase of advertising as a means of 
spreading the message of the Gospel. 
For example, the Chicago Daily News 
recently published a table showing 
that in the three months ending with 
March it had published 19,298 lines 
of church advertising, which was more 
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than it had published of real estate, 
seeming to show that in Chicago the 
celestial market is more active than 
the terrestrial. 

The reason for this growing power 
of advertising, as a social and re- 
ligious as well as a business force, 
has been, in great degree, the remark- 
able work that has gone forward to 
establish it on the basis of truth. 

Walter H. Page often said that “no 
publication is any better than its worst 
advertisement.” This was his dra- 
matic way of declaring his belief in 
the single standard of truth for the 
editorial and business conduct of a 
newspaper or magazine. ‘There was 
no place for a double standard in pub- 
lishing, one for “upstairs,” as the edi- 
torial department is often called, 
and another for “downstairs” in the 
business department. So it was 4 
matter of deep personal satisfaction 
to him, to which he often referred, 
that organized advertising should have 
taken as its symbol and motto the one 
word “Truth.” 

As this number of Ovr Wok p is 
being printed there is sailing from 
England a large company of British 
publishers, advertisers and advertising 
agents, who are crossing the Atlantic 
to attend this great convention in At- 
lantic City. They are coming to pay 
homage to what “truth” has wrought, 
when the printed, the painted or the 
“electric” word, in the form of adver- 
tising, has been applied to business. 
And they will hear many absorbingly 
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interesting things—and will 
tell as many more from their 
own experiences. Through 
all these things there will be 
this one conquering word 
“truth’; it will run like a 
shining thread, in all the ad- 
dresses and discussions, bind- 
ing them together. As the 
Englishmen listen and par- 
ticipate one can imagine some 
of them thinking that Page 
might have said that “every 
publication should be as 
truthful as the advertising it 
carries.” 

This is by no means a fan- 
tastic comparison, for it has 
been made frequently by 
those who have followed the 
growth of this remarkable 
Truth-in-Advertising move- 
ment in this country—a 
movement that in the past 
few years has been spreading 
out over the world. It is a 
movement that has had from 
its beginning, twenty years 
ago, what Herbert Hoover 
calls “the potent force of 
ideals.” Its annual conventions re- 
semble a good deal the old-fashioned 
religious revival. They always open 
with a great inspirational meeting on 
Sunday, and members of the organiza- 
tion frequently preach lay sermons in 
churches on truth in business. Some 
critical souls have insisted that all 
these things constituted merely a ges- 
ture—that they were sonorous, rhet- 
orical, yet wholly ineffective. But 
the critics have been wrong; for all 
the time the movement has been build- 
ing a broad basis of moral earnest- 
ness and determination upon which it 
has erected a great structure of defi- 
nite accomplishment. It has been 
chiefly instrumental in placing honest 
advertising laws on the statute books 
of thirty-eight states. But even these 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 


The great Philadelphia merchant, who was a leader in 
modern advertising and merchandising 


measurable results did not satisfy the 
critics. 'They often said these laws 
would become dead letters, as they 
would not be self-enforcing. But the 
Truth-in-Advertising movement went 
steadily forward to translate its ideals 
into action. A National Vigilance 
Committee was formed with volunteer 
committees in all the advertising clubs, 
now grown to two hundred and fifty in 
number. In due course it was found 
that volunteer committees were a good 
deal like volunteer fire departments— 
all right in normal conditions but of 
little value in case of a big fire. Then 
Better-Business Bureaus were formed 
with paid secretaries and investigators, 
supported by the merchants and bank- 
ers in the cities where they were es- 
tablished. There are now forty of 








MARSHALL FIELD 


The Chicago merchant prince, who was a pioneer in 


honest advertising 


these bureaus, working with quiet but 
ceaseless efficiency in behalf of truth; 
and over a half-million dollars a year 
is raised by voluntary subscriptions to 
maintain them. Their activities are 
all coordinated under the general di- 
rection of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee, with headquarters in New 
York. 

In April of this year, largely as 
a result of the investigations of the 
National Vigilance Committee, a score 
of oil speculators were indicted in Fort 
Worth, Tex., for fraud. Among them 
was Dr. Frederick A. Cook, who had 
startled the world a few years ago by 
his claim of having discovered the 
North Pole—a claim that occasioned 
bitter controversy for months. In 
Texas Dr. Cook conceived the daring 
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plan of merging defunct oil 
companies. And surprising 
to relate the credulous pub- 
lic, that has invested approx- 
imately $100,000,000 in the 
companies composing _ the 
merger, continued to buy 
stocks in the new company 
formed by Dr. Cook; this 
continued until he was over- 
taken by law and by a postal 
fraud order issued against 
him by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Many similar examples 
could be given of the work 
that is being done by this 
quiet and effective organiza- 
tion in behalf of honest busi- 


ness. And its work is by no 
means limited to get-rich- 
quick speculators. It has 
been found to be almost 


equally effective in enabling 
honest merchants to keep 
faith with the public. And 
if its genesis could be clearly 
determined it would be found, 
doubtless, in the example and 
influence of the two greatest 
merchants of their time, John Wana- 
maker, who has died within the 
year, and the late Marshall Field. 
These two men introduced modern 
merchandising in America. Their 
business careers were begun, one in 
Philadelphia and the other in Chicago, 
just as the power of advertising was 
being first suspected. It is told of 
Wanamaker that, when he began his 
business, as a young man, he invested 
virtually all of his first day’s sales in 
advertising on the following day; and 
during all of his long life he looked 
upon advertising as the spokesman of 
his business, insisting that it was as 
important that it should speak the 
truth as it was for him, as an honest 
man, to speak it. And Marshall Field, 


a thousand miles away in Chicago, 
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was practising the same fine 
business philosophy. Last 
June in Milwaukee, before the 
Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, in inter- 
preting this philosophy, Mr. 
G. R. Schaeffer, the present 
advertising manager of the 
Marshall Field said: 
“Qur advertising is simply 
the printed representation of 
our business. First of all, it 
will ‘sell? our business as an 
institution to the public. In 
its various phases it will build 
confidence and good will. We 
feel that by winning the con- 
fidence and good will of the 
people on the basis of a real 
understanding of our policies 
and ideals, business will 
naturally flow to our store in 
great volume.” 


store, 


These two men, Marshall 
Field and John Wanamaker, 
known throughout 
the world as men who set up 
high ideals in business and 
then endeavored to realize 
them. Their influence, quite 
unconsciously, later became a control- 
ling force in the policy of this Truth- 
in-Advertising movement. One day in 
Philadelphia, a few years ago, the 
writer called this relationship to Mr. 
Wanamaker’s attention, urging that 
he become actively associated with a 
movement that owed so much to his 
example. He expressed a lively sat- 
isfaction in what the movement was 
accomplishing but said he person- 
ally believed that a business was the 
outward and visible expression of 


became 


the man behind it and that it seemed 
to him that it was hard to make busi- 
ness honest by outside regulation. 
This was a fine expression of honest 
individualism ; but even as it was made 
co-operation was becoming the general 
Wanamaker’s 


practice behind Mr. 
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THEODORE N. V AIL 


This great business leader demonstrated the power of 


advertising for the telephone 


own policies as a merchant which now 
have become accepted and followed 
in business, to the great advantage 
both of business and of the public. 

In many ways the most interesting 
thing in this whole movement has been 
the effective co-operation that it has 


brought about among competitors. 
Through agreement ethical codes, 
called “standards of practice” have 


been adopted by advertisers, by adver- 
tising agencies, by publishers, by bill 
posters—by all the segments of busi 
ness in the great circle of market-mak- 
ing and distribution. And these self- 
imposed standards are enforced. It is 
a case of regulation, not as Mr. Wana- 
maker felt, from without but from 
within, through wholesome and hearty 
cooperation. 









































F. WAYLAND AYER 
The President of N. W. Ayer & Son, of Phila | ended, a year and a half later, 


delphia, who recently died 


The time was when the circulation 
liar was assigned to the first place 
among the descendents of Ananias. 
Today his occupation is gone, for the 
circulations of nearly all papers are 
audited. The advertiser quite prop- 
erly came to see and to exclaim on the 
incongruity of being asked to tell the 
truth in publications that withheld 
the truth about their own circulations. 
So the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
was formed, as a direct result of the 
Truth-in-Advertising movement, and 
it has given to advertising a new place 
of stability and dignity in the business 
field. 

While these astonishingly vital ad- 
vertising clubs were putting laws on 
statute books and seeing that they 
were enforced, were setting up stand- 
ards of practice and observing them, 
were supporting the effort of adver- 
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tisers to secure audited circula- 
tions and doing many other 
things besides, the force of ad- 
vertising itself continued to find 
new fields to conquer. From 
trade it had entered the bank and 
the church, both strongholds of 
conservatism. In the former it 
was received with rather a stiff- 
backed welcome, for bankers had 
been prone to look askance upon 
advertising, much as lawyers and 
doctors have always done. But 
when they found what could be 
done with it they were first in- 
credulous and then gradually 
convinced. Even the most re 
actionary capitulated when they 
saw what advertising did in help- 
ing finance the war. Bankers 
themselves had succeeded in cre- 
ating about a half-million indi- 
vidual investors in the United 
States when this country entered 
the Great War. When that war 


they were 20,000,000 investors in 

Liberty Bonds, secured in large 
degree by the use of advertising. But 
it was not by the use of the old form 
of staid and formal announcement; in- 
stead it was by vivid, human and even 
dramatic advertising that stirred the 
emotions so that they caused action. 
Naturally this form of advertising was 
the expression of the tense spirit of 
the time, but when peace came a re 
markable thing was observed—the old 
formal advertising was gone. In its 
place was direct, informing, well- 
written appeal. 

What happened in New York was 
typical of the country. The Equitable 
Trust Company, in its advertising, 
took the title of “The Friendly Bank” 
and explained the services that jus 
tified it; the Bankers Trust and 
Guaranty Trust carried forward able 
campaigns of education, to make clear 
to the public that they were institu 
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tions that served every side and 
phase of business; the National 
City Company made, through 
‘oyxinging announcements, a 
inventive sovtonal market for securi- 
settled j-and the Irving, Mechanics 
eovund Metals, Chemical and others 
used modern advertising in a 
modern way. ‘These were great 
commercial institutions, which 
formerly had frowned on this 
modern force for building up 
business. The investment houses, 
Spencer Trask & Co., Halsey, 
Stuart; the mortgage houses 
such as S. W. Straus & Co., and 
many more were in this alert 
group that saw the vision of mak- 
ing America a nation of inves- 
tors. And this vast undertaking 
is going forward with steadily in- 
creasing momentum. 

The crowning witness to the 
fact that this movement is in the 
way of progress was that cour- 
ageous blazer of trails, the late 
Theodore N. Vail, of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. He was quite ahead 
of his time in seeing that adver- 
tising could gain the confidence of the 
public for a great corporation by tak- 
ing the public into its confidence. In 
association with two men, with like 
vision to his own, his advertising 
agents, F. Wayland Ayer and Henry 
N. McKinney, campaigns of education 
were carried out that enlighted the 
public on the convenience and economy 
of having a unified telephone service ; 
and when that point was fairly planted 
in the consciousness of the public, the 
public was invited to become owners 
of the securities of the company that 

served them. This has been accom- 
plished in so remarkable a degree that 
the great telephone company is now 
owned, in large measure, by the public, 
but on a private ownership basis. 
There probably has never been so com- 
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WILLIAM H. JOHNS 


Chairman of the Government’s Committee on 


Advertising during the War 


prehensive a demonstration of the 
manifold power of advertising as this 
twenty-year campaign of the tele- 
phone company. 

But before Vail had enlightened the 
country as to the convenience and 
necessity of the telephone, a young 
bank clerk in Rochester, with a touch 
of genius, conceived the daring plan of 
taking the camera from the dark room 
of the professional photographer ynd 
giving it to the world. He did it;by 
educational advertising, showing how 
simple it was to press a button and let 
the Kodak do the rest. The result has 
been a tremendous contribution to 
human happiness through all manner 
of pictorial records of the lives and 
experiences of men, women and chil- 
dren. And George Eastman has him- 
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GEORGE EASTMAN 


He made the camera known everywhere 
advertising 
self become one of the industrial 


leaders of his time. Recently he has 
contributed millions to founding, as 
part of the University of Rochester, 
a great school of music, showing how 
wide his range is in the realm of the 
spirit. 

And while in Rochester a sensitized 
film was exposed to the world through 
advertising, there was developed in an 
anthracite coal town in Pennsylvania 
a new method of instruction by mail 
that now reaches a student body of 
over one hundred thousand scattered 
through many countries. In many 
ways this has been the supreme test 
of the power of the printed word to 
overcome obstacles and accomplish 
results. When Thomas J. Foster, who 
was editing a paper for coal miners in 
Scranton, began a simple correspond- 
ence course in the elements of colliery 
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engineering, he was, quite un- 
consciously, starting the 
greatest democratic institu- 
tion of learning that the world 


has seen. The mag’ 
again—it almost see: 
that—was the same as 
the telephone and the camera. 
Through continuous advertis- 
ing, and efficient instruction, 
the International Correspond- 
ence Schools reached out over 
the globe, touching ambitious 
spirits everywhere and leading 
them, by the thousands, into 
careers of greater service. 
Their present president, 
Ralph E. Weeks, has a vision 
for them of even broader use- 
fulness and adds course to 
course in a constant progres- 
sion. Frequently fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars is spent in 
preparation for a single 
course of instruction. And 
all the time advertising is 
spreading over the earth like 


through ight. It is reaching young 
mechanics, like Henry 
Ford, ready to be kindled to action. 


The sum total of new wealth that 
has come from the creative skill 
of these students would reach into 
the hundreds of millions. And great 
universities, such as Columbia and the 
University of Chicago, have established 
correspondence courses of instruction 
and are seeking students by advertis- 
ing, wherever people read. The fact 
which all advertising experience is 
demonstrating is that markets are in 
human minds and that a desire for a 
thing, whether for education or an 
adding machine, must be created before 
the thing desired is sought. 

One of the amazing things in the 
relation of advertising to progress is 
the way it can be used in developing 
an industry in a city, whether that 
city has any especial natural advan- 
tages for it or not. There was no 
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reason why a country town 
in northern Ohio should have 
become the greatest “rubber 
city” in the world. But an 
inventive soul, Dr. Goodrich, 
settled in Akron and, in due 
course, began some experi- 
ments in the vulcanization of 
rubber, which Charles Good- 
year had discovered in Con- 
necticut in 1844. From a 
very small beginning the rub- 
ber industry in Akron had 
got under way, when the 
automobile, accompanied by 
advertising, came along and 
forthwith Akron was given 
wings. Nowa great city has 
replaced the country town 
and tires roll out from its 
vast factories into every 
country in the world. 





But the story which will JOHN CHESHIRE 
g° down in the histories of President of the Thirty Club of London, the leading 
this marvelous industrial era advertising organization in England 


as the classical example of 
an industry developed by ad- 
vertising will be that of the 
automobile. It has all rushed 
forward before our eyes with 
such speed that we are 
breathless, scarcely realizing 
the magnitude of the result 
and quite unmindful of the 
forces that have wrought it. 
When it all started, Detroit 
was the chief city of Michi- 
gan, comfortable in the pros- 
perity of varied industries. 
But Aladdin touched the city 
of Cadillac and it rose to the 
fourth city in the union in ten 
years and automobiles by the 
million came from its fac- 
tories. When all this began, 
advertising was in the first 
flush of its commercial recog- 
nition. Field and Wana- 
maker had led merchants to 
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One of the leading advertising agents of Great Britain : ‘ 
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President of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
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tail trade. But as a force in build- 
ing national and world-wide markets, 
its demonstration was yet to be made. 
So the automobile industry was really 
the first that had this new force ready 
to its hand. ‘The result is known 
wherever people read. Markets in 
human minds were created for the 
automobile by advertising, while Ford 
and Packard and Buick and Hupp 
and Dodge and all the rest worked 
their factories to capacity—con- 
stantly enlarging them—to meet the 
demand. And what took place in 
Detroit was being duplicated, only in 
lesser degree, in scores of other cities 
—all being chapters in the greatest 
romance of industry that the world 
has seen. 

The chapters in this romance are 
being written in inany other countries 


besides the United States. In Eng- 
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founder of Port Sunlight, the 
Cadburys, the great mer. 


in all fields of business have 


riences that have been re 
ferred to in this article. 

In a recent issue of The 
Advertising World, Mr. 
George W. Kettle, the head 
of the Dorland Advertising 
Agency in London, of which 
Senator Edge, of New Jer- 
sey, was the founder, made 
this statement, in a review of 
advertising progress in Eng- 
land: “I predict a great up- 
lifting effect of advertising 
generally in the minds and 
estimation of businessmen, 
bankers, etc., during the im- 
mediate years to come. | 
predict that advertising will 


land Lord Leverhulme, the | 






chants of London and men | 


been duplicating the expe. | 





very shortly be given its due 
status and be regarded with| 
the dignity of a profession, | 
as much so as accountancy, 
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A great advertiser of England and founder 4 
Port Sunlight 
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banking and the bar. It is 


: - now an accepted axiom that 
: no business can extend with- 
re out advertising, which, re- 
have} duced to crystals, means that 
Xpe- advertising is, in very truth, 
n te | the motive power of com- 


| merce.” 

; The | There is much to support 
» Mr. | Mr. Kettle’s challenging view. 
head} Advertising was used in most 
tising| effective fashion in all parts 
which} of the British Empire during 
Jer-| the war. Recently the Rub- 
made} ber Growers’ Association in 
ewof} Great Britain put advertis- 
Eng-| ing to an astonishing test 
it up-| by inaugurating a campaign 
tising} to explain to the public the 
; and] yaried uses of rubber in order 
smen,! to increase its consumption 
€ im-| much as the Cement Associa- 
e. I] tion, the Brick and Lumber 
gy will} Associations, the Fruit 
sdue} Growers of California, and 
with} scores of other organiza- 
ssion;}_ tions, have successfully used 
ancy, 
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A leader among the British advertising men 





-F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON 


Chairman of the “On to London” Committee of the 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


advertising in this country for the 
same purpose. 

Great Britain has led the way in 
demonstrating the value of advertis- 
ing in building up commonwealths. 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia have been consistent and 
continuous users of this force in at- 
tracting capital and citizens. 

Many experiences from these in- 
teresting records will be presented in 
the forthcoming convention at At- 
lantic City, to the enlightenment of 
advertising men and women gathered 
from many nations. And next year 
in England, “the mother of Parlia- 
ments,” it is confidently expected 
there will come together an even 
greater parliament of advertising to 
consider how this modern force can 
best promote prosperity and under- 
standing in the world. 











Il. and rubber are the raw 
() materials about which the 
principal Powers of the world 
are chiefly disquieted today, and the 
scramble for them illustrates the dif- 
ference between the old and new 
diplomacy. We are trying to solve 
the problem of a future oil supply 
with an instrument as obsolescent as 
the abacus. A new and better method 
is being applied to the rubber crisis. 
Our Department of State has taken 
an active hand in the demands for 
an open door to the Djambi and 
Mosul oil fields and in negotiations 
regarding the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group. The official interchange of 
notes has been marked by that 
menacing suavity, by those assurances 
of distinguished consideration, which 
have been so often the prelude to war. 
Such are the ways of the old dollar 
diplomacy. 

No appeal has been made to our 
State Department in the emergency 
which confronts our sixth industry— 
the manufacture of crude rubber. We 
use three-fourths of the world’s sup- 
ply, but are dependent on foreign pro- 
ducers. Most of our raw material 
comes from British colonies along the 
equator, and restrictive export pro- 
visions have been imposed to cut down 
the output and so increase the price— 
restrictions which, American manufac- 
turers believe, ignore the enormous 
annual expansion of our needs. 

Our Government is seriously con- 
cerned in this, to be sure, but the mat- 
ter is in the hands, not of the State 
Department but of the Department of 


Dollar Diplomacy Up-to-Date 
By Silas Bent 


How Businessmen Are Playing a Decisive Part Nowadays in the Peaceful 
Solution of International Difficulties Which Statesmen 
Have Failed to Settle 


Commerce, which is making a survey 
of the world situation with a view 
to American production. Meanwhile 
the rubber manufacturers have sent 
a representative to London to urge 
upon the British Rubber Growers’ 
Association an amicable readjustment 
of the export tax. They do not ob- 
ject to a price even higher than that 
now ruling in the market. “No in- 
dustry can prosper on the adversity 
of another,” says Horace De Lisser, 
president of the Rubber Association 
of America. ‘They do not wish to pur- 
chase their raw material at the grow- 
ers’ sacrifice. They are not threat- 
ening an appeal to arms; they are not 
even threatening a boycott. They 
have put their feet on the ground of 
common commercial interest; and it 
is safe to say that the chief hope of 
meeting this crisis lies in such an 
effort. 

Here we have an example of the 
gradual transference of certain dip- 
lomatic problems from the field of 
foreign relations to the business field, 
where they properly belong. The 
methods of official diplomacy have 
been tried and found wanting. To 
deal with economic questions in busi- 
nesslike fashion, rather than in the 
light of military strength or through 
the cumbersome and sometimes disin- 
genuous processes of international 
usage, is being found the safer and 
better way. The unofficial confer- 
ence is supplanting the ambassadorial 
conclave. 

Business men are doing more than 
diplomats to “knit up the raveled 
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sleave” of Mexico’s interna- 
tional affairs. As this is 
written we have not as a 
nation recognized the Gov- 
ernment of that country, 
and our attitude is a bar- 
rier to trade, because Mexi- 
can nationals cannot expect 
protection in American 
courts. There was the 
probability that most of the 
trade would go to the 
twenty-four nations which 
had recognized the Govern- 
ment; but a score of Amer- 
ican business organizations, 
including chambers of com- 
merce in San Antonio, 
Houston, Boston, New Or- 
leans, and Philadelphia, sent 
committees to investigate 
conditions in Mexico, 
adopted resolutions that a 
stable government existed 
there, and urged that busi- 
ness relations be continued. 
It was chiefly due to this 
that Mexico’s imports from 
the United States amounted 
in 1921 to considerably 
more than two hundred million dol 
lars; and that during the first eleven 
months of last year her exports to this 
country were $120,000,000, as com- 
pared with $107,000,000 for the same 
period of the year before. The new 
dollar diplomacy found a way to over- 
leap the official diplomatic barrier. 

The chief reason for our refusal to 
recognize Mexico is another illustra- 
tion of the old dollar diplomacy. Here, 
again, oil enters the theater of action, 
but in another réle. Our State De- 
partment was displeased, evidently, 
because under its new Constitution 
Mexico had imposed taxes regarded 
as confiscatory of our oil properties ; 
and, further, because Mexico had de- 
_— on her bonds and the interest 
due, 


Mexico. 
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W. C. Teagle, president of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, who headed a delegation of American oil men to 


They solved a difficult international problem 


without State Department intervention 


A delegation of American oil men, 
headed by W. C. Teagle, president of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
visited Mexico and effected an ar- 
rangement by which they were enabled, 
as were other nationals, to resume the 
operation of their wells, which had 
been closed down. They did this with- 
out State Department intervention, 
but, we may be sure, with the silent 
consent of that Department. 

The interest default was regarded 
even more gravely. But it was a sit- 
uation with which diplomacy, preoc- 
cupied with sovereign dignity and 
dynastic powers, was unsuited to deal 
efficiently. Twenty-five years ago. 
when the foreclosure of international 
mortgages was accomplished by the 
display or use of arms, it would have 
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been a simpler matter. The settle- 
ment would have been negotiated with 
battleships. How easy to have put 
marines in charge of Mexican cus- 
toms, which are pledged as security 
for certain of the defaulted external 
loans! But although our Department 
of State professes to protect the in- 
vestments of our capitalists in for- 
eign lands, it has never been quick 
on the trigger, and is not now. The 
matter thus fell into the more peaceful 
processes of the new dollar diplomacy. 

British, French, Dutch and Bel- 
gian nationals were interested in the 
Mexican bonds, but the task of ne- 
gotiating settlement was intrusted, 
since the United States is Mexico’s 
nearest interested neighbor, to Amer- 
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ican business men. Thomas L, 
Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
was made chairman of a _ repre- 
sentative committee. When he went 
to Mexico City he made a declaration 
in the same spirit as Mr. De Lisser’s 
statement about the rubber situation. 
Mr. Lamont said that the chief in- 
terest of Mexico’s creditors was in her 
welfare, stability and solvency. In 
other days the insolvency or insta- 
bility of a debtor nation had often 
been a prime diplomatic excuse for 
seizing its territory or invading its 
sovereignty. 

As an upshot of Mr. Lamont’s visit, 
Adolfo de la Huerta, Mexican Min- 
ister of Finance, conferred with the 
bankers in New York City, and a 
compromise was reached satisfactory 


‘to both sides, but subject to President 


Obregon’s signature and ratification 
by the Congress there. These for- 


\ malities were observed in due time, 
jand the money to meet the first pay- 


ment of defaulted interest is said 
now to be on deposit in New York; 
and although there has been delay, 
due to certain technicalities, there 
has at any rate been no threat of 
war, and there are indications that 


). “recognition may be near. The busi- 


;J nessman’s short cut through a diffi- 
culty is a peaceful path. 
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The International Cham- 
ber of Commerce has proved 
a convenient agency through 
which to accomplish other 
transactions in the new dol- 
lar diplomacy. There is no 
evidence that it was organized 
with this purpose specifically 
in view. It was brought into 
being for the promotion of 
world trade and the friendly 
settlement of difficulties. It 
has set up machinery for the 
arbitration of international 
commercial disputes because 
litigation and appeals to 
State Departments have not 
been satisfactory. Already 
the organization, although 
but three years old, embraces 
seventeen nationalities, and it 
has been the means of adjust- 
ing, without diplomatic de- 
lay, various vexatious dif- 
ferences relating to shipping, 
trade encroachments and 
traffic frictions, which, how- 
ever trivial they seem on 
casual examination, might readily 
have developed into international 
“incidents.” 

At the recent congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber in Rome (accounts 
of which will be found elsewhere in 
this number), there was no issue of 
sacrosanct sovereignty to be weighed. 
The United States could without abase- 
ment be represented, and was repre- 
sented. A League of Business held no 
such terrors of entanglement for us as 
a League of Nations. Our very pres- 
ence there was an acknowledgment of 
world interdependence, and gave the 
lie to any policy of isolation; but it is 
more to the point to say that the 
International Chamber recognizes the 
dangers inherent in the competition 
for raw materials, and that at one of 
its meetings Italian delegates boldly 
proposed an international pool ; so that 
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Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., who headed 


a committee of international business men to Mexico 


Italy, for instance, might be relieved 
of constant worry about coal, Japan 
about steel, the United States about 
oil and rubber. 

The imperialistic interest of Italy 
and Great Britain and the United 
States in the Near East is an interest 
in raw materials. Japan’s aggressions 
in the Far East are not so much due 
to pressure of population from within 
her borders as to an acute concern 
about minerals and forests and food. 
An international pool of these things 
may be visionary, but at least it pre- 
sents to the world the possibility of a 
new technique of peace. 

Businessmen of France and Italy, 
working through the International 
Chamber, have sought a way to over- 
leap a fourfold customs barrier. It 
was erected three-quarters of a cen- 
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tury ago, in accordance with the tenets 
of the old diplomacy, and it had come 
near killing trade between two pros- 
perous communities. 

The Austro-French War of 1859, 
in which Italy sided with France, was 
concluded by the Treaty of Villa- 
franca, whereby Victor Emanuel II 
gained the liberation of Lombardy, but 
was required to cede Nice and the 
subalpine province of Savoy to Napo- 
leon III. It was the kind of territorial 
juggling common enough in such 
treaties; and although the diplomats 
who framed the convention did a lot 
more of it, we need concern ourselves 
here only with their selection, as part 
of the international boundary in the 
Roya Valley, a small and tortuous 
river, not susceptible of navigation. 

As a result it became necessary, 
when goods were sent from Nice into 
Milan and other cities of Lombardy— 
or vice versa—to cross this boundary 
four times. That is to say, ship- 
ments were subjected to the expense 
and delay of four custom houses. The 
foreign offices of France and Italy had 
exchanged compliments without end 
about this situation; but did nothing. 

So it was that the Nice Chamber of 
Commerce took up the question with 
the headquarters of the International 
Chamber in Paris, which in turn com- 
municated with the Milan Chamber 
of Commerce; and a joint committee 
was sent over the ground to see 
whether a location could be chosen 
to replace the four then in existence. 
These men were as patriotic, we may 
well believe, as their diplomatic 
emissaries, but they wanted to trade 
with one another, and they were not 
nervous about sovereignty. They 
were able, therefore, to reach an agree- 
ment. It is necessary for their Gov- 
ernments to ratify their finding, and 
that has not yet been done; but at 
least they have set the diplomats an 
example in common sense. 
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In other cases if has been possible 
for a Government to set the seal of 
approval with dignity on the decisions 
or compromises of a group of na- 
tionals, acting on their own initiative, 
when the Government itself could not 
with proper self-respect discuss such 
matters, much less manifest pliancy 
in regard to them. Such is the bug- 
aboo of sovereignty! Differences 
which are supposed to involve the 
“national honor” are regarded as non- 
justiciable; in these it is the habit of 
nations to carry a chip on _ the 
shoulder; and although we of the 
United States pride ourselves that we 
are not a truculent nation, we seem 
to pride ourselves equally that we 
are a sovereign nation. 

Most business men are pacifists by 
intention, whatever the prevailing be- 
lief to the contrary. Capitalism, as 
Hartley Withers has observed, dislikes 
war because war means destruction, 
taxation, unrest and lack of con- 
fidence. Capitalism knows that it will 
pay heavily for them before the ac- 
count is closed. It can earn a good 
living only out of prosperity and 
peace and progress. 

The business man has found to his 
sorrow that the mills of statecraft 
grind exceeding slow, and that the 
grist is too often from the seeds of 
war. He perceives that the diplo- 
matist, regarding conflict always as 
“latent or overt,” is frequently blind 
to the best interests of the people he 
should represent. And so he is trying, 
through the International Chamber of 
Commerce and outside of it, to isolate 
from the fetish of nationalism the fric- 
tons due to foreign trade and the 
export of capital. 

This is the conspicuous virtue of 
the new diplomacy. If modern wars 
are of economic origin, as seems to be 
agreed, the business man in the role of 
peacemaker is a hopeful augury. 
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Negonko 


A Story of African Adventure 


By W. L. George 


W. L. George Was Born in Paris in 1882 of English Parents. He Himself Confesses That He 
Failed as a Chemist, Lawyer, Engineer and Soldier, and in Desperation Took to 
Journalism. Today He Is One of the Best Known of the Younger 
English Novelists. He Has Made Several Lecture Tours 
in This Country 


HE fly, collecting immense 
strength in its tenuous limbs, 


clawed at the window pane, 
straining its eyes with many facets. 
Its singing wings released it from the 
invisible wall of glass that blotted out 
the world, and now it travelled the roof 
of the railway carriage in slow ellipses. 
Lord Charlwood watched it, this 
gaudy fly striped black and yellow, 
crimson-touched about the body, this 
long, mock-deadly, this African, fa- 
miliar fly. Familiar! He half smiled. 
Familiar African fly, leading him 
from Mombasa across the Lakes, be- 
yond the swamps into an unknown 
country. 

He thought: “Where are the solder 
sticks? Ought I to buy more quinine 
at Port Florence? I wonder if 
M’bopa has engaged enough bearers.” 

The fiy, suddenly weary of high 
altitudes, circled about Lee’s head. 
He started, flicked at it with the book 
he was reading. Charlwood laughed. 
The little man struck again fussily. 

“It’s all right, Lee,” said Charl- 
wood, “it won’t sting you. Not that 
kind. Wait till you reach the Lakes 
and meet the real African fly—the 
green one with the white spots, and 
a sting like a corkscrew.” 

Lee was short, round, rosy, too 
well brushed, too well groomed. He 
sat offended now, for he didn’t know 
Africa, and his employer, this fantas- 
tic aristocrat who preferred the wil- 
derness to the House of Lords, this 
thin, yellow explorer with the ragged 
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mustache and the wolf’s eyes, upset 
him. Indeed, Charlwood’s ways were 
too direct for the little trigonometrist 
from Worcester. His thinness, his 
beak nose, his career, his Geograph- 
ical Society medal for the Bahr-el- 
Djivet, made him impressive and dan- 


gerous. Suddenly Charlwood re- 
marked: “It’s rum you should be 
here.” Lee’s little features conveyed 


consecutive interrogations. 

“You see,” the other went on, “it’s 
a long way from teaching maths in 
Worcester and writing standard works 
on conic sections ... and you're 
here.” 

“Oh,” said Lee, “I thought I wanted 
a change.” 

Charlwood giggled. Africa a 
change! More like reincarnation! 
Still, he must not quarrel with the 
one white man he’d have to live with 
for six months. So he said: “You 
know, I ought to tell you what we’re 
up to. We aren’t just going into 
the country west of Lake Rudolf, the 
part Cavendish didn’t touch. We 
aren’t just going to plot out a dis- 
trict, and note the flora and fauna, and 
all that sort of thing. That’s only 
the small change of exploration. 
To explore means that...” He 
stopped. He was going to say: “One 
spends one’s soul.” But he hated self- 
exposure. So, rather awkwardly, he 
ended: “One wants to get hold of 
something new, something nobody’s 
ever seen before. And to keep it dark 
so that nobody else gets hold of it.” 
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The little schoclmaster smiled. 
Faintly censorious, like all school- 
masters, he replied: “Oh, I say, that 
won’t do. We're all working in the 
same cause, science, you know. ‘And 
other little children will bring your 
boats ashore.’ ” 

Charlwood did not reply, but sat 
tugging at his rag of mustache. He 
thought: ‘No, the new thing has got 
to be mine. Just mine.” For a mo- 
ment he dwelt almost swoonily on this 
Africa he was entering again: sharp, 
dry Africa, all hot sand, brown scrub, 
red rock, which slowly rolled past the 
train. And the other Africa beyond 
the Lakes, Africa steamy like a 
scented breath, Africa of thick leaf 
flesh, of earth that is water, of water 
that is ooze, motionless, living Africa, 
like the warm wrinkled skin of its 
bathing beasts. Irrelevantly he said: 

“That was on my second journey, 
a couple of hundred miles east of 
Kwania. One of the bearers fell sick, 
some sort of fever, or a bite. He 
started raving in a dialect I didn’t 
know, Galla probably, and every 
dozen words he said something like 
‘Negonko.’” He paused: “He said 
it a hundred times. And M’bopa had 
gone ahead to deal in canoes. He'd 
have known. Well, the fellow died 
in the night, after raving all the time, 
with a lion bellowing some way off. 
Lord! I can hear it, that beast bel- 
lowing in the jungle and the wretched 
nigger meandering about Negonko. 
It was all I could do to keep the 
others from bolting. They were 
frightened of something. Next day, 
I managed to understand one of them. 
He said Negonko was a spirit. An- 
other contradicted him and said it 
was a spirit on a mountain, a moun- 
tain like a spearhead. Then they all 
quarreled and said it lay north, or 
south, or elsewhere. I kept hoping 
M’bopa would know something about 
it, but when he came back he only 
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laughed and said it was bunkum. He 
even said that there weren’t any spirits, 
You see, M’bopa’s a card; he’s the 
first Central African agnostic. Doesn’t 
even respect his ancestors. Fine fel- 
low, you'll see; supposed to be a 
Masai, but he’s too handsome; there’s 
some Arab, or a touch of Malay in 
him. At last M’bopa owned up that 
his grandfather had known an old 
man who had seen a white mountain 
like a spearhead. And it must lie 
northwest, because he knew the rest 
of the country. 

“You bet that excited me. I said: 
‘M’bopa, we’re going off to find that 
mountain.’ He was mad. He wanted 
to get back to Victoria, to see some 
new cows; he missed his wives. Then, 
just as I’d bullied him round, I got 
blackwater. M’bopa packed me in a 
hammock and fed me on beastly boiled 
things invented by him, until I wished 
he’d let me die. But he shipped me 
home, and as I lay squawking in my 
hammock I thought: ‘T’ll come back!’ 
And here we are . . . going to find 
Negonko.” 

“But ... really, my Lord...’ 
gasped Lee, “you don’t mean to say 
that’s all you know about the location 
of the place? Just because a nigger 
starts raving! There may be no such 
place.” 

“There is. I don’t know how I 
know. I’ve got a sort of idea, but, 
man, don’t you understand, I don’t 
know where it is, but I. . . feel it.” 
He clasped his thin sunburnt hands 
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together. “Feel it, can’t you see? 
Like a foreboding.” 
Lee looked superior. He hated 


and despised emotion, even in a peer. 
He asked: “Does M’bopa believe in 
it?” 

Charlwood smiled: “Oh, M’bopa 
doesn’t believe in anything. He’s a 
cynic. Any idealism he has goes into 
poetry.” 
“Poetry ?” 
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there are lots of native 
Here’s one of M’bopa’s: 


“Yes, 
poems. 


There is a flower upon the hill, 

She is a woman with three mouths. 

And we walk in the shadow of the 
hill, 


And as we walk the flower fades. 


“Sounds like nonsense, doesn’t it? 
But no, it’s thoroughly modern.” 

“Well,” said Lee, “I’m here to do 
your plotting, not to criticize native 
poetry. I can only wish you luck, 
and make ready to take stereoscopic 
views of Mt. Charlwood, when we 
find it.” 

“No,” 


said the adventurer, sud- 


denly grave, “not Mt. Charlwood, but 
Negonko of the 
Negonko, that’s all it’s got 


just Negonko. 
spirits. 
to be.” 

The swift tropical night was fall- 
ing. They were approaching Port 
Florence. Charlwood allowed himself 
to sink into his dreams, into a som- 
nolence that the gaudy fly no longer 
disturbed, for it had settled in the 
rack. He dreamed of a region where 
loomed a presence, monstrous and in- 


definable. 
II 


There was an eventless quality 
about their journey. They had left 
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Port Florence, and so passed from 
one world into another. They had 
left behind the white building of the 
Standard Bank, the iron-roofed huts, 
the civilized bungalows of the planters, 
near the native settlement that smoked 
and reeked in the blue shadow of the 
ironwood trees. Now the endless 
Lake Victoria Nyanza lay flat and un- 
wrinkled as a slate. On the little 
steamer, cumbered with bearers and 


stores, Charlwood chafed with in- 
action, while M’bopa, dignified in 
spite of his check trousers, with 


superb content did nothing at all. 
They landed, passed the Falls, found 
their boats on the Somerset Nile. And 
Charlwood was so impatient that even 
the first clap of the paddles did not 
excite him. For many days he was 
to feel this flatness, he alone, for the 
hearers were cheerful, amused by a 
fat fellow called Tom, who made in- 
comprehensible jokes. ‘He'll be use- 
ful,” said Charlwood. ‘“He’ll keep 
them in a good temper.” Lee grunted. 
They were not friendly yet, for they 
were torn out of ordinary interests 
and had not yet achieved the com- 
munity of solitude. So Charlwood 
was unjust, unaware that by his own 
act he was sinking himself away from 
reality. A fortnight elapsed. Still 
the low hills, desert and tree-clad, 
came into view and passed away into 
the steamy haze that hung as a purple 
cloud about the bows of the boats. 
One night Lee turned on the gramo- 
phone, and Charlwood gave a screech 
of laughter, half hysterical, as it 
struck up “Mr. Pussyfoot.” The 
hearers came closer, smiling, and Lee 
grew serious: “Not a bad wheeze. It 
impresses them and makes them think 
we’re gods. That might come in 
useful.” 

Charlwood was surprised at his 
own anger: “How can you talk such 
rot? Don’t you know that Kisumu 
is stiff with gramophones and motor 
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cars? You’ve got a bit to learn about 
the sophistication of the native. This 
is Central Africa, not the wilds of 
Worcestershire.” Then he _ grew 
ashamed, felt unreasonable, apol- 
ogized. Lee did not mind: to him 
Charlwood was part of the panorama 
that provided him with a change. 
But they had nothing in common, for 
Lee was a specialist and cared for 
nothing in the world save mathematics. 
He had none of Charlwood’s interest 
in men and women, politics, branches 
of science foreign to his own. They 
could not even talk of love, for Lee 
had been too prudent. They were 
linked and apart. They half hated 
each other, because each needed what 
the other could not give, and there 
was no one else to give it. 

Indeed, Lee preferred M’bopa, still 
in check trousers, still impassive, as 
a gentleman of fortune forsaking a 
large estate for the sake of adventure. 
M’bopa had personality: when Lee’s 
matches proved wet, instead of un- 
packing the stores, M’bopa produced 
a magnifying glass and with the help 
of the sun lit the cigarette; his smile 
said: “That’s how we do it in Central 
Africa.” But soon they were to know 
the headman better. An hour before 
dawn, as they passed out of Foweira, 
Charlwood grew conscious of disturb- 
ance. There was muttering in the 
string of bearers. They often stopped 
to readjust their burdens; when they 
halted in the shade, murmuring and 
discussion continued. 

“IT say,” said Charlwood, “there’s 
something up. Maybe mutiny.” 

Lee stared, round-eyed: “Mutiny! 
You don’t think they’ll bolt?” Charl- 
wood went to the bearers, of whom a 
dozen lay asleep and exhausted; the 
others had clustered into groups, while 
M’bopa sat some way off, contemp- 
tuously puffing at an expensive briar 


pipe. 
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“What's the matter?” asked Charl- 
wood. 

Replies were vague: they had come 
a long way ; they were tired. 

“That’s not true,” said Charlwood, 
and M’bopa, who had joined him, 
looked disdainful. 

“Black man talk talk. 
man talk. Only talk.” 
The bearers grew voluble: how did 
they know they were going to get 
food? Nobody knew that country; 
there was no water there. 

“How do you know that there won’t 
be any water if you don’t know the 
country?” asked Charlwood. 
The bearers grew more 
Logic annoyed them. 

“Tt’s all right,” said M’bopa, ad- 
dressing them. “There'll be plenty 
of water, plenty of food, plenty of 
everything.” But the men were sullen 
and unexpressed ; Charlwood’s instinct 
made him suspicious: 

“M’bopa, there’s something else. 
Tell them suddenly to tell the truth 
and see if that works.” 

After a moment, Tom stepped for- 
ward and said to M’bopa: 

“Nobody knows what there is in 
that country. There are spirits there. 
Spirits that live on a mountain.” 

Charlwood clenched his fist, and 
a warm delight rose in his body. It 
was true, then. But M’bopa was skep- 
tical : 

“Black man frightened of spirits. 
Black man silly. No spirits anywhere. 
You die: you go big black hole. Big 
black hole,” he cried in dialect. Pos- 
sessed with a rebellious spirit, he 
shouted to ‘the bearers: “There are 
no spirits. No spirits anywhere. 
There is nothing to fear, because there 
is nothing. I know what you mean: 
you mean Negonko.” The bearers 
drew back, terrified, and M’bopa grew 
more contemptuous: “There is no 
Negonko, or if there is it’s only 
stones.” He raised both arms: “I 





Let black 


excited. 
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47 
defy all spirits, I defy Negonko. Let 
it kill me now if it can.” 

Charlwood wondered whether his 
sudden sweat was caused by the mag- 
nificence of this savage, casting aside 
superstition, earning the respect due 
to him whom the gods dare not touch. 

They struck off into the Karamoyo 
country; Charlwood was too excited 
to quarrel with Lee, who was now filled 
with old-maidish querulousness, saw 
insects everywhere, was always diving 
and whisking. Also he talked of hot 
baths. He hadn’t seen a paper for 
two months. And the meat was going 


bad. And the damp blunted his 
razors. And made his tobacco foul. 
Still they went on. At villages 


straggling among ragged patches of 
millet a few natives had heard of 
Negonko, but nobody had seen it. So 
they turned into the swamps, into the 
sweet smell of decay, to the trees 
lying in dank, filmy water, through 
the creepers spattered with savage 
blossoms, into the steamy night filled 
with the cries of beast overcoming 
beast, with the unidentifiable sounds 
of the jungle. 

There was another strike, soon 
curbed, but in the night six bearers, 
led by Tom, deserted with some of the 
stores. The white men drew from this 
a joke that lasted two days, for the mu- 
tineers had forgotten the tin opener. 

In the tenth week the expedition 
camped below a ridge which bordered 
the swamps. A pearly mist hung in 
front of them, and long before dawn 
Charlwood was up, nervous and ex- 
cited, unable to sleep. They struck 
camp before sunrise. The pearly 
mist became a pearly shroud. For 
two hours they worked up the ridge, 
where blew a wind that counteracted 
the heat of the day. 

Then Charlwood experienced a sud- 
den numbness. At first no excitement, 
but only an immense, happy sense of 
fulfillment. Later he grew a little 
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breathless. His dream had come true. 
He had come to it unknowingly in the 
night. It stood tall and shining in a 
deep depression; it had been hidden 
from him by the ridge which he be- 
strode. Both the bearers flung them- 
selves upon their faces, shuddering, as 
if shaken by ague. 

“I must go on,” cried Charlwood, 
“T must go to it now.” 

“No,” said M’bopa, “great Lord 
stay look after silly black men. Black 
men frightened if white men go.” 

So, the whole of that day, Charl- 
wood had to stay by his bearers, en- 


His dream had 


come true. 
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treating, bribing, persuading, threat- 
ening to shoot. But he was hardly 
conscious of this struggle with man, 
for he had to repress a_ greater 
struggle with his own passion, with 
the lure strong as love that drew him 
to that thing now so near, the slender 
peak, shining as gray snow, so close 
that it seemed he could touch it. He 
struggled on, and so long as the sun 
endured he filled his eyes with his con- 
quest, Negonko, glowing as a column 
of dull silver. 


Ill 


He left the camp in the night: 
gleaming Negonko should guide him. 
In his tent Lee lay feverish; the bear- 
ers clustered round M’bopa, the man 
who defied the spirits. So he had to 
go alone in search of the Grail. It 
was only a mile to the lower slopes, 
above which the peak rose straight, 
less than three thousand feet. Could 
he climb such a precipice? But the 
eastern slope fell quite gently, and so, 
head bent, eyes upon the crumbling 
limestone, he climbed easily enough, 
though here and there, in a sheer 
place, he felt terror when the stone 
crumbled. Soon the sun fell heavy, 
but for four hours he 
climbed as a_ mechanical 
toy, his eyelashes clotted 
with sweat. He could see 
the crest: Negonko of the 
Spirits, white and obedient, 
she was his. He could 
touch her. Here was her 
crest, her flat top. As he 
struggled to that narrow 
tableland, he thought: “She 
» S~) is mine.’ And made his 
conquest feminine, so that 
she might be his. For 4 
moment, in the hold of ex- 
plorer’s pride, transcending 
the common emotions of 
man, he was selected and vainglorious. 
By discovery he repelled for a moment 
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the impotency of man, he emulated 
creation. 

But he had to know that which he 
had conquered, must see all of his 
secret region. It was small, this crest, 
only six hundred feet long. He had 
measured his kingdom. Then, at the 
corner, he saw a stone that shone. He 
came closer. Strange how deliberate 
it looked, like an altar. 


A thrill of excitement passed 
through his body. There was an in- 
scription upon the stone. For a mo- 


ment he clung to the shred of ig- 
norance which composed his mutable 
bliss. But he had to read what time 
and rain had not washed away. 


“J, John Davi frighted 
almost to death with the 


ap rh ionofmysadcond n 
durst eat Neganco 
m s ns God.” 


For a moment he was dazed. Then 
a meaning filtered into the letters: 
“John Davis?” he thought. “Or 


Davison? or may be Davidson? 
Sailor? Lost? Oh, no, he’d have 
died.” He seized his head, not under- 


standing yet. This lost man, a slave 
of the Arabs. “Frighted almost to 
death with the apprehension of his sad 
condition.” Old English, older than 
Mungo Park; three hundred years 
perhaps. Poor lost man, starving 
upon Negonko. 

Then Charlwood understood. He 
had not discovered Negonko; another 
white man had—a Davis, a Davitt, 
a Davidson. No, not his Negonko. 
Then he tried to tell himself: “After 
all, it was a long time ago. Lends 
additional interest.” But he knew 
he did not seek antiquarian interest, 
that he wanted no picture of this lost 
Davidson, with his curly black hair 
and his golden earrings, this ruffian 
that wasn’t an explorer at all. 

He lost his temper: “After all, 


niggers had been here, and it didn’t 
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matter.” But he knew he lied: white 
men counted; it was no good. Then 
he thought: “I can’t tell Lee,” and 
slowly descended, careless of the noon- 
day sun that fell like a shaft of 
copper. 

Now he knew he must hide, and he 
could not bear to hide. The rugged 
rule of his aristocrat stock compelled 
him to nobly inept franknesses. Per- 
haps he -must confess to those crazy 
niggers, to that sick man who didn’t 
understand. When he dosed the sick 
man with quinine, he would say: 
“Somebody was up there, but I shan’t 
tell. Ill take the world in. I’m 
clever.” What a sensation it would 
make! But Lee’s blue eyes shone too 
bright. They fixed upon Charlwood, 
suffering, pitiful, “As if,” thought 
Charlwood, “Lee wanted to know.” 
He had to clench his teeth to keep 
the confession down. Yet what was 
the good? this was a mild touch of 
fever; Lee would soon be well, would 
want to go up, want to... trian- 
gulate Charlwood’s beloved. Lee 
would see, Lee would understand, Lee 
would sympathize; and M’bopa, as 
usual, wouldn’t care. 

A certain craziness came upon the 
explorer. He must tell, and he could 
not. Now a day had elapsed: it was 
getting too late to tell. So his first 
weakness made him strong in secrecy ; 
every moment made his secret more im- 
possible to reveal. But why reveal 
it? there lay the sick man. A little 
chloroform! There were no coroner’s 
inquests in Central Africa. He 
thought: “After all, if Lee does not 
know of the stone, it is as if there 
were no stone.” He laughed. 

“Why do you laugh?” asked Lee, 
who at last was sweating and felt 
better. 

“Why? Oh, I don’t know. Let me 
read to you.” As he read he thought: 
“Suppose there was no stone?” He 
laughed again. Suddenly weary, as 
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if the nervous stress had left him weak, 
he muttered: “I’ll do it myself.” 

Now a new purpose animated Charl- 
wood. For the second time he trod 
his way up Negonko. Here was the 
crest, here the white blaze of his be- 
loved. For a moment, pick in hand, 
he paused: “Alas! John Davis! (or 
Davison). Here is the end of your 
memory.” An impulse made him take 
out his camera and photograph the 
stone. It was a souvenir. Then, 
hurriedly, as if watched, he chipped 
away the inscribed limestone. It was 
easy; easy, too, to roll and kick the 
stone down the steep western slope. 
As it carried away fragments of lime- 
stone, it made echoes, as if it cried 
out. At the bottom two bearers, like 
animals, waited. No danger from 
M’bopa, who had gone a mile ahead 
to plant a ranging rod. The bearers 
dully carried the stone to the swamp 
and hurled it into a pool. The mur- 
der was done, and gayly Charlwood 
rushed into the tent, seized Lee by 
the shoulder: 

“You'll be all right to-morrow,” he 
cried, “and you must go up.” 

“T’d much rather go on plotting 
that stream,” said Lee, querulously. 
“T haven’t come here to do any beastly 


mountaineering.” 
A flame hovered in Charlwood’s 
eyes: “You shall go up,” he said, 


savagely, “the whole lot of 


you.” He saw himself, rifle 
in hand, behind his reluctant dy 
expedition. AiG = 
At last they were up, col- ie hin 
, ae 
lected, casual and bored, . ~~" & 
upon the smooth level space ° Linen 
where John Davison had 


cried out, and Charlwood 
felt a mad delight in their 
ignorance, a delight which 
stayed with him as_ they 
turned back toward the south, and 
Negonko dipped below the horizon and 
vanished. The joy of exploration was 






gone. For Charlwood could tear no 
such thrill from Africa again. They 
were plotting a new stream that flowed 
into Lake Rudolf. The niggers al- 
ready were thinking of their wives, 
their cattle, their millet patches, 
And Lee, in delirious reaction against 
solitude, babbled of morning papers. 
All through, a ghoulish merriment 
filled Charlwood. He had deceived 
Lee, had taken him in, made him into 
a dupe. When he chuckled, the trigo- 
nometrist stared at him, so vapid. 
And still Charlwood laughed at the 
deceived man, who would play witness 
to his achievement. 

But at last Charlwood found dis- 
gust in compulsory association with 
one whom he despised. How could one 
help hating a creature so foolish? 
But his ‘folly made Lee pitiful, and 
Charlwood thought: “I suppose I’ve 
done him a wrong in a way.” 

‘ He knew he could not set that right, 
so, feeling criminal, he wanted to make 
good to Lee the insult he had put 
upon him. The circumstance turned 
upon itself; Lee, the contemptible, 
began to grow into Lee with a griev- 
ance, Lee the creditor. And because 





She was so real and ordinary. No 
psychology here. 
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he could not pay, Charlwood began to 
hate Lee, then to despise himself for 
sinking so low as to hate something 
that he despised. “It’s too late,” 
thought Charlwood, thus again con- 
fessing his guilt. Because of that he 
tolerated in Lee things that irritated 
him, as if he must be abased, must 
atone. One night he even said: “Turn 
on the gramophone and play ‘Mr. 
Pussyfoot.’?” Then talked to Lee of 
Lee’s puerile loves, sympathized with 
what he despised: at the end Charl- 
wood was almost deferential, as if his 
pity for the dupe, and the shame of 
duping, had dissolved his energies and 
made of him something that cringed. 

There was a dance at Mombasa, 
soon after they arrived, and Charl- 
wood embraced civilization with de- 
spair, as if begging it to drug him. 
All through the night he danced, in- 
flamed as a dervish. A little, fair 
woman, who was attracted by his black 
and yellow gauntness, simpered in a 
childish way that pleased him. She 
used a lot of scent. She was so real 
and ordinary. No psychology here. 
Now and then Lee and a partner 
passed him, jiggling to a jazzian 
tune, and when Charlwood raucously 
laughed at his merry-bitter thoughts, 
he saw only innocent surprise in the 
gaze of his creditor. 


IV 


The light was not very strong; one 
could discern best the bald heads, the 
shirt fronts, and here and there the 
light dress of a woman. Standing by 
the side of the president, Charlwood 
was coming to the end of the paper 
presented to the Royal Geographical 
Society. It was a successful paper. 
Several times a hum of polite applause 
arose, for this was no commonplace 
wandering: an original discovery had 
been laid before the meeting: also 
Charlwood had collected specimens 
and analyses of humus, which might 
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open up a fairly large arable tract of 
land. Lastly, lucky shots had enabled 
him to secure a number of birds, two 
of which had since been identified as 
new sports, if not new crosses. 

But a few members, who watched 
him, grew conscious of disturbance. 
Charlwood was pale; as his paper 
drew to an end, his voice rang hoarser, 
suggested effort, constraint. 

“His Lordship looks a bit rocky,” 
whispered a man on the platform to 
Lee who sat beside him. 

“No wonder,” replied the little man, 
self-consciously. “After the climate 
we had to stick.” 

A sudden perplexity appeared in 
the hall, for the speaker stopped in 
the middle of a sentence. There was 
a little stir of surprise as Charlwood 
seized his forehead with both hands. 
He swayed a little, and the president 
made a protective gesture. At once, 
Charlwood leaped back a step, as if 
not to be touched, turned to Lee, still 
clasping his forehead, and began to 
speak in a strangled voice: 

“J didn’t discover Negonko. . 
No ... I must tell you. Some one 
went there long ago . . . John Davis, 
or Davidson . .. some one who set 
up a stone there. That stone... I 

. . never mind. There was an in 
scription ...I .. . photographed 
a 

Charlwood tore at his breast pocket 
and the audience stared at him as he 
brandished a little square of paper. 

Again he tried to speak, but he 
swayed, as if fainting, and both hands 
went out to the little fat man whose 
blue eyes were round with amazement. 

“JT can’t explain,” cried Charlwood. 
“TI did it because ... well, never 
mind. Forgive me! Forgive me, Lee!” 

A little later, when Charlwood had 
been driven home, Lee said to the 
president : 

“He asked me to forgive him; I 
wonder what he meant.” 
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By Julius H. Barnes 


The President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States Advances the 
View that Our System of Production Suggests'a Solution of the 
Problems of Europe 


HE road to recovery in Europe 
is primarily one in which in- 


dividual effort is stimulated and 
made effective in accomplishment. 
The area in which individual effort 
can exercise its earning and saving 
potentiality is necessarily an area in 
which political and governmental 
considerations also enter. The short- 
cut to the final discharge of war bur- 
dens lies through creating an atmos- 
phere of peace in which earning 
processes are effective in creating in- 
dividual content and happiness, and 
prosperity. There is little hope that 
a real short-cut to such a consumma- 
tion can be attained in Europe, but 
there is a hope that the long way may 
be shortened. The long way leads 
through governmental and _ political 
strategy and maneuvers; the making 
of proposals for settlement advanced 
mainly as a basis for further negotia- 
tion; the peremptory refusal of such 
advances, basing such refusal on tac- 
tical gains, rather than on conviction 
of progress. The main progress 
toward the ultimate consummation 
will be facilitated by a clear-eyed 
vision of the essentials that must be 
finally incorporated in a lasting and 
effective settlement. 

The American delegation to the 
Rome Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, at which these 
questions were to be discussed by busi- 
ness delegations, never lost sight of 
this ultimate objective. Realizing the 








essentials of amounts and methods of 
payments of their war burdens, they 
nevertheless resolutely adhered to the 
formulation of those principles which 
must be finally incorporated in order 
to set in motion the vast aggregate of 
earning power of individuals finally 
able to produce, and save, in an at- 
mosphere of security. Partial settle- 
ments, and the treatments of only cer- 
tain phases alone, they realized would 
be ineffective in setting this vast earn- 
ing power at work in good faith, and 
with an enthusiasm for the final ulti- 
mate redemption of war-created bur- 
dens. The American delegation, with 
its knowledge of American history of 
constantly enlarging and recently ac- 
celerated rate of individual produc- 
tion and earnings, knowing that, 
though with slower pace, the same in- 
ducements and same methods must re- 
sult also in Europe in enlarged earn- 
ings and savings, expressed the condi- 
tions under which these earnings are 
brought into action by a formula of 
minimum requirements. These re- 
quirements were to be incorporated 
into a comprehensive whole, and with 
a solution which secured this compre- 
hensive settlement, based on the es- 
sential principles for the solution of 
each phase, they felt the recovery of 
Europe would be absolutely assured. 

In America’s own national history 
we have these indications of these con- 
stantly quickening earnings and pro- 
ductive powers per individual, and on 
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which this American convic- 
tion was largely grounded. 
Even in the brief period of 
a single decade from 1913 to 
1922 these American changes 
have taken place: 

Our population in- 
creased fourteen million, 
with the enlarged produc- 
tion which that assured. 

Our national annual in- 
come increased from 
thirty-four billion to fifty 
billion dollars. 

Our savings deposits in- 
creased from seven to four- 
teen billion dollars. 

Our national bank de- 
posits increased from six 
billion to seventeen billion. 
These are the outward 

evidences of the result of en- 
larged and quickened produc- 
tion and of an earning power 
which has expanded the mar- 
gin of capital and savings 
accumulation. 

That they are based on the 
effectiveness of human pro- 
duction, through mechanical 
aids which enlarge the output 
per individual, is shown most 


briefly and concisely by these com- 


parisons: 
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1909, to 4.1 cars per worker in 
1919. 





Our agricultural industry, with 
1,700,000 fewer workers, has in- 
creased its standard crops ten, 
twenty and thirty per cent in 
volume. 

In steel—the great measure of 
the progress of civilization—there is 
a steady increase in output per 
worker in the industry, as evidenced 
by the steady advance from 267 
tons per worker in 1890, to 709 
tons in 1920. 

The automobile industry—most 
typically American—increased in 
ten years its output of cars 
per worker employed from 1.6 in 








In the great transportation in- 
dustry, which serves all industry, is 
the same story of the increase of 
individual effectiveness. The ton- 
miles of service increased from 
166,000 per worker in 1913, to 
243,000 per worker in 1922; and 
in the same period passenger-miles 
from 19,000 to 21,600. 

This same trend runs almost with- 
out exception through all American 
industry. The economy of produc- 
tion which enlarged product per 
worker means, does, of itself, create 
a wider and wider market. That 
wider market itself enlarges earning 
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opportunity, and the security of the 
worker, and his buying power. This 
great circle of enlarged product per 
individual is the prime requisite on 
which Europe can most rapidly 
redeem its pledged capital and re- 
sources from the mortgage which war 
burdens have placed upon them. 

America’s Message to Europe 
a ig it was in no spirit of national 

self-conceit or narrow provincial- 
ism that America, which out of actual 
experience carried these convictions 
with great and sincere appreciation of 
their effective human service, raised 
its voice in Rome for the adoption 
in Europe of what had proven good 
in our peculiar national development. 
It therefore challenged the Old World 
social fallacy that there exists in a 
great and expanding social structure 
only so much work to be done, and 
that by artificially limiting the output 
of each individual there was auto- 
matically created the necessity for 
payment of more wages, and the 
fallacy that this of itself created an 
enlarged wage-earning attainment. 
Therefore it urged upon the Rome 
Conference and secured its unanimous 
acceptance of resolutions which incor- 
porate principles of individual pro- 
duction on which national progress 
could alone be soundly attained. 
These principles briefly included the 
following: 

The adoption of every invention 
and mechanical device that offers 
economy of production. 

The elimination of 
on individual output. 

The stimulation of individual 
effort by payments which reflect 
the relative individual effectiveness. 

The commending of the advan- 
tages of private ownership and 
operation as contrasted with the 
record made by State ownership 
and operation. 


restrictions 









Taking immediate steps to divert 
men now engaged in non-productive 
pursuits into productive labor as 
soon as possible. 

.The American delegation returned 
from Europe with a real appreciation 
of the clearly improving social sta- 
bility in Europe; a real admiration 
for the universal human impulse to 
work and to produce; a great con- 
fidence that, whatever government 
finance and political complications 
may seem to be, that nevertheless, 
almost without exception in all of 
Europe, whole peoples are at work 
and, with all their handicaps, their 
producing and earning power is 
creating a surplus beyond their re- 
quirements for current consumption 
and creating a surplus saving for cur- 
rent capital and for enterprise. 

America’s Advantages 

N all humility these Americans 

recognize the tremendous advantage 
which has facilitated the splendid 
structure which America has attained ; 
it appreciated the great natural re- 
sources, the fortunate geographical 
isolation, the freedom from age-old 
habits and customs and _ prejudices 
which allowed them to adapt most 
readily new customs and new inven- 
tions into their social and industrial 
processes; but with all due recogni- 
tion of these great aids, Americans can 
claim to have been, by comparison, 
faithful stewards of the favors of 
nature. Moreover, knowing from 
their own actual experience the effec- 
tiveness in accomplishment of social 
and industrial processes which stim- 
ulate individual effort, put a premium 
on individual accomplishment, and 
make secure the rewards of that 
accomplishment. America must 
speak these convictions, for what: 
ever of value and of guidance they 
may be to other peoples who have 
lacked the great natural resources 
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which have thus made America a 
leader. 

Now, if there has been one influence 
which has been effective in America 
in setting in motion the individual 
effort and attainment which in the ag- 
gregate has written these splendid na- 
tional accomplishments it has been 
America’s peculiar social and political 
philosophy of individualism—a_phil- 
osophy that government exists pri- 
marily for the purpose of preserving 
fair play and equality of opportunity 
for the individual. Therefore it is of 
peculiar significance and _ peculiar 
gratification that America finds to- 
day, in Europe, those peoples that 
have tried state ownership and state 
operation in public facilities on which 
quickened national life depends, are 
today trying to retrace their steps; 
that years of experimentation in state 
ownership of railroads, of telegraph 
and telephones, have demonstrated 
that because of the inevitable political 
complexion which state services must 
always possess, they fail to provide 
the stimulant to individual and com- 
munity life which private initiative 
and private resourcefulness have 
written in America. Those Americans 
who most sincerely desire to aid those 
processes of recovery in Europe which 
will most quickly rebuild the social 
status and prosperity of their peoples, 
will hope that the exchange of ex- 
periences and convictions between the 
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Old World and the New will hasten 
that day. 

Americans believe that their na- 
tional history presents experiences 
which can be studied and used to ad- 
vantage by the Old World, even as 
they recognize that America has much 
to learn from European nations, with 
their longer history and wider experi- 
ence. Americans cannot help but 
believe with profound conviction that 
even as there has clearly developed 
in the Old World, based on experience, 
a great desire to reinstate private 
initiative and private enterprise in 
their economic processes, that Amer- 
ica, which has preserved that great 
stimulant of progress, has also devel- 
oped other peculiarly American proc- 
esses which the Old World greatly 
needs. Therefore, one of the great 
advantages of such points of contact 
as the Rome Congress, with its gath- 
ering of business leaders from thirty- 
six countries, rests in the exchange of 
views, and the suggestion and inspira- 
tion which come from such a_ point 
of contact between differing social and 
economic methods. 

Moreover, Americans who thus 
inevitably compare American methods 
and American standards, also in- 
evitably construct a firmer foundation 
for confidence and faith in these pe- 
culiar American institutions, and from 
that a great determination to preserve, 
defend and develop them. 











Can the World Trade with Russia? 


By Fridtjof Nansen 


The Norwegian Head of the Relief Work in Russia Under the Auspices of the 
League of Nations Finds the Best Hope of Economic Coopera- 






tion with Russia in the Cooperative Societies 


economic disorder from which 

Europe is suffering is to facilitate 
and strengthen international rela- 
tions; if the neighboring peoples must 
again become “communicating ves- 
sels” in order that normal life may be 
restored; then the question arises: 
“Can permanent relations with Russia 
be resumed ?” 

We have seen that Russian trans- 
port suffered greatly during the war 
and the revolution, and yet that it is 
capable of doing important work. In 
regard to this, therefore, there is no 
insuperable obstacle. 

But with whom in Russia are we to 
establish relations? What organiza- 
tion for purchase and sale is there, 
which can be used in establishing a 
regular system of exchange between 
foreign producers and Russian con- 
sumers, and between Russian pro- 
ducers and foreign consumers? 

The answer to this question today 
differs entirely from what it would 
have been two years ago. At that 
date all commercial activity was il- 
legal in Russia; the whole apparatus 
of economic distribution had been 
nationalized and was directly de- 
pendent on the State. But after the 
spring of 1921 trade was again re- 
leased, and little by little it has cast 
off the shackles that cramped its 
development. 

It is unnecessary to point out fur- 
ther that the Soviet Government’s 


[ the best means of combating the 


suppression of private trading was a 
grave error; that its attempt to or- 
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ganize economic life without money, 
and to distribute its products by 
means of State institutions, was an 
utter failure. 

The majority of Bolshevik leaders 
admitted this, and sought to excuse 
these unsatisfactory measures by as- 
serting that they were merely a further 
development of the same policy of 
State socialism to which the Tsarist 
and Kerensky governments, as well as 
many foreign governments, resorted 
during the war. The explanation, 
which is not without an element of 
truth, shows how greatly the ideas of 
the Soviet leaders have changed, for 
it is obvious that pure communism in 
practice means the socializing both of 
wealth and its production. 

In terms suited to the Soviet jour- 
nals in which his article appeared in 
December, 1922, M. Lejava, president 
of the Home Trade Commission of the 
Council for Defense and Labor, has 
described the changes brought about 
by the new economic policy. 

“The disturbance of trade began as 
far back as the commencement of the 
imperialist war. The introduction of 
militarism in industry, the regulation 
of prices, the cessation of foreign 
trade, the increased issue of notes, the 
high prices, and speculation—all this 
began with the first days of the war, 
and gradually increased, until, at the 
end of the foreign and civil wars, our 
national economy lay in ruins. 

“The circulation of goods had been 
reduced to a minimum, communication 
between the different parts of the 
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country had ceased, the consumers 
themselves were looking for the pro- 
ducers, there was a shortage of food- 
stuffs, prices were rising enormously. 

“The conclusion of the civil war 
liberated transport, harbors and tele- 
graphs for the ordinary work of 
peace time; it has become possible to 
replace the requisition of agricultural 
produce by a tax in kind, and the 
peasant has been given the right to 
sell his surplus foodstuffs freely on 
the market. 

“The state institutions, Coopera- 
tive Societies, and other organizations 
which had stocks of nationalized goods 
at that time, the nationalized indus- 
trial enterprises, and private individ- 
uals, were given the right to realize 
their products on the market. 

“This was the beginning of the new 
economic policy; in fact it was that 
policy already in practice.” 

M. Lejava has recently given me 
interesting particulars regarding the 
progress of home trade in Russia and 
the difficulties it has to face. He ob- 
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Market in Nizhni-Novgorod. The market places of Russia are again becoming active, the 
Soviet Government having recognized the futility of suppressing private trade 


serves that the goods which came on 
the market when trade was resumed 
were partly foodstuffs produced by 
the usual labor of the peasants, and 
partly clothing from the existing 
stocks. It was not until the latter 
months of 1922, he says, that the 
products of the organized industries, 
especially light industries, appeared 
on the market. 

All this shows that the “N.E.P.” 
(everybody in Russia knows this ab- 
breviation of the “New Economic 
Policy”) was not due to a change of 
view on the part of any members of 
the Soviet Government, but that it 
was made inevitable by the force of 
circumstances. The State machine 
they had tried to construct would not 
work; during the winter 1920-1921 
the inhabitants of the Russian towns 
were threatened with extinction from 
hunger and misery. The peasants, ex- 
asperated by the system of requisi- 
tion, hid their produce. The State 
reserves were exhausted, and in spite 
of the most thorough search it proved 












vitally affected by 


the people 
Russia’s possible resumption of trade relations 


Types of 


impossible to find all the stocks in 
private hands. “NEP” was a better 
means than armed force to induce the 
peasants to put their produce on the 
market, and at the same time to bring 
the hidden stocks to the sur- 
face again. Private trading 
was once more recognized by 
law. 

It was on March 21, 1921, 
that requisitioning was re- 
placed by a tax in kind which 
varied according to the size 
of the farms and the harvest, 
but which had no legal right 
to go much over 10 per cent 
of the latter. The peasants 
were allowed to sell the sur- 
plus of their produce in ex- 
change for other goods in the 
local market, or through the 
Cooperatives. The decrees 
of May 17th and July 17th 
permitted the handicrafts- 
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industry and the producing-coopera- 
tives to realize their stocks in order to 
produce raw-materials or such articles 
as they required. Barter, not trade by 
the medium of money, was supposed to 
regulate the relations between these 
small producers in town and country. 

It was simultaneously decreed that 
the products of the larger industries 
should form a “State Fund of Goods,” 
the sale of which, in exchange for 
agricultural produce, was placed in 
the hands of the Cooperative societies, 
and only in special cases of private 
commission agents. 

It was soon discovered that the sys- 
tem of barter made business extremely 
difficult, and at the end of July the 
right was conceded to every citizen, 
and not only to the producers of 
goods, to trade in agricultural and 
industrial products both in the market 
place and in closed premises, and also 
to hire the nationalized stores which 
the Cooperatives did not claim. All 
trading, save in the goods which were 
a State monopoly, was permitted, and 
all traders had to be registered and 
to pay for a “trading-patent.” Private 
trade was again legally admitted. 

It is important to note the prom- 








A family of Russian peasants 
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inent part that the Cooperative 
societies play in this development. 
Nationalized in 1919, and transformed 
into a mere State instrument of dis- 
tribution, they recovered in 1921 the 
character of private economic organi- 
zations. ‘They continued, however, in 
extremely close connection with the 
Soviet Government, which has its own 
representatives on the Cooperative 
Boards of Management. On the other 
hand Centrosoyus (the Central Union 
of Consumers’ Societies) has to gather 
for the State’s account all 
the agricultural produce and raw 
materials the State requires. Goods 
from the State stores are given them in 
exchange. The exchange of goods by 
the official institutions, especially the 
industrial trusts, must go through 
Centrosoyus, and they must not apply 
to other or ganizations except in cases 
where Centrosoyus does not want the 
business. 

I had a very interesting conversa- 
tion with M. Khintchuk, the president 
of Centrosoyus. 

“Our organization,” he said, “con- 
sists of a union of 98 Government Co- 
operatives, embracing seven hundred 
District Boies somanioa These latter 
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Filling the market basket is still the most important 
problem in Russia 
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Boys in the streets of Petrograd 


include twenty-four thousand local 
societies which control forty thousand 
stores. 

“Centrosoyus lives on its own 
capital, and does not receive any 
advance from the State. Whereas the 
Cooperatives in 1914 had 
sales to a value of ten million 
gold roubles, the sales in 
1922 rose to sixty-six million 
gold roubles in the case of 
Centrosoyus and the organi- 
zation immediately dependent 
on it, and to three hundred 
million in the case of all the 
branches. 

“The entire turnover of 
imports and exports by the 
Cooperatives from March, 
1922, to January, 1923, rep- 
resented a total of two mil- 
lion pounds sterling, of 
which three-quarters were ex- 
ports from Russia and one- 
quarter imports.” 
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The Cooperatives have their own 
bank, the Svekobank, which is closely 
related to the State bank. Khint- 
chuk’s right-hand man is at the same 
time the right-hand man of the Direc- 
tor of the State bank. 

‘These two banks give the Coopera- 
tives credit for the goods that are 
exported or ready for export. 


“Centrosoyus has actually in its 
export stores reserve goods valued 
at eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. 

“The connection between Centro- 
soyus and the foreign Cooperatives 
is now quite normal, as it has been 
included in the International Coopera- 
tive Alliance.” 

M. Khintchuk expressly drew my 
attention to the fact that among the 
managers of the Cooperatives were not 
only communists but also people 
“without party.” The former presi- 
dent of Centrosoyus is one of the 
chairmen of the new cooperative bank, 
as is also M. Arsarkhissov, the former 
president of the People’s Bank in Mos- 
cow. M. Khintchuk has been in Cen- 
trosoyus since 1906, and M. Schvetsov, 
his right-hand man, since 1910. 


Importance of Centrosoyus 


Centrosoyus plays a part of im- 
mense importance in Russia, but its 
commercial methods and its bureau- 
cratic organization have been some- 
times subjected to criticism. I believe 
that the Cooperatives are, notwith- 
standing, one of the healthiest ele- 
ments in Russia’s present economic 
organization, and that they have a 
bright future before them, provided 
perhaps that membership of the Co- 
operatives, which was made obliga- 
tory for everybody at the time of 
nationalization, be once more left to 
personal choice. 

The enterprise of the local Co- 
operatives is greatly paralyzed by the 
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deadweight of indifferent numbers 
who have to belong. I feel sure that 
it would be for the best if the Coopera- 
tives recovered their former character 
of voluntary societies. 

The cooperative movement has 
really found a peculiarly favorable 
soil in Russia. The old peasant in- 
stitution of the “mir” (village) makes 
it easy to grasp the cooperative prin- 
ciple, and thus it happened that even 
before communism the really great 
value of partnership in work was very 
widely recognized in Russia. One 
could even say that a certain fear of 
individual responsibility, which is a 
characteristic Slav trait, has facili- 
tated the evolution of the Russian 
Cooperatives. 

The impossibility for the Coopera- 
tives to manage all that the Govern- 
ment wanted them to undertake, has 
caused many State organizations to 
arrange for the sale of their goods 
themselves. Many trusts, for in- 
stance, sell their goods through com- 
mercial syndicates, or establish their 
own stores, and try to dispose of their 
products on the open market. 

As private trade has gradually de- 
veloped, on the other hand, it has fre- 
quently happened that representatives 
of the private stores have offered the 
State trusts higher prices than the 
Cooperatives have offered, and that 
the trusts have preferred to sell their 
goods to the private stores. 


Gain of Private Trade 


According to a report which M. 
Bogdanov, president of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy, has 
kindly sent me, the number of middle- 
men in the retail trade constantly in- 
creases. In July, 1922, some 38 per 
cent of the goods of the State fac- 
tories was sold through private 
traders, while the Cooperatives did 
not sell more than 8 per cent of 
this. 
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A Don Cossack village. 


In February, 1923, the president of 
the textile syndicate declared that in 
the course of eleven months four hun- 
dred fifty-four million arschins (1 
arschin—28 inches) of material were 
delivered by the State factories to the 
organizations of which he was the 
head, but that only three hundred and 
eighty million arschins were sold. 
While private trading, carried on in 
Moscow by more than ten thousand 
traders, had developed in a very fav- 
orable way, the syndicate had not 
succeeded in selling more than thirty- 
four million arschins through its 
branches in that city. 





That trade is still badly organized 
in Russia is a fact that even the 
Soviet press recognizes. Manufac- 
tured goods have long been sold below 
the cost of production, and this has 
considerably reduced the working 
capital of the trusts. Since the be- 
ginning of December, 1922, the prices 
have risen so rapidly that the balance 
between agricultural produce and 
manufactured goods has been totally 
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The cooperative movement has found a favorable soil in 
the Russian villages 





upset. Between October 1, 1922, and 
January 1, 1923, wheat has not risen 
more than twice, whereas the price of 
metal goods has been trebled and cloth 
quadrupled. One arschin of cotton 
material cost about 5.5 pounds of rye 
flour before the war. On January 1, 
1922, it was not worth more than 3.8 
lbs. of flour, for the famine had caused 
a considerable advance in the prices 
of food. After October, 1922, the 
relative figures before the war were not 
only reached but greatly exceeded. 
One arschin of cotton material was 
then worth 9.4 pounds of rye flour, on 
December 1, 13.5 pounds, and on 
January 1, 1923, from 17 to 18 
pounds. Such a rise in the price of 
industrial products can only lead to 
an interruption of the relations be- 
tween town and country, and to a 
crisis in distribution. 

According to a Soviet economic 
journal vast tracts of the country are 
suffering from a terrible shortage of 
industrial products, while at the same 
time they possess great values in the 
form of raw materials. 
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“When the representatives of our 
syndicates and trusts,” it adds, “ar- 
rived at the Kirgjiz steppes to buy the 
flax which is so indispensable for our 
factories, and offered :two arschins 
(56 inches) of calico for one pud 
(16 kilogrammes) of flax, one can no 
longer talk of a trade crisis but only 
of a tragedy.” 

When I was in Moscow in January 
and February of the present year I 
often ‘heard from other sources about 
the acute crisis in the local trade. A 
noticeable increase in the rents of 
stores and shops, imposed by the 
Moscow Soviet, resulted in the closing 
of many businesses. 

I have not disguised the immense 
difficulties that Russian trade has to 
overcome. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the advance made in less 
than two years is enormous: trade had 
ceased to exist, and now it is restored 
under three forms: State trade, co- 
operative trade and private trade. 
Life, competition, the serious efforts 
to secure a better technical organiza- 
tion, will lead, I think, to a kind of 
modus vivendi between the three. 

Whereas in 1921 foreign trade was 
an absolute State monopoly, the right 
is now given to one new Russian trade 
organization after another to trade 
with foreign countries. The Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Trade thus seems to 
be gradually developing into an in- 
strument of control instead of a 
clumsy State apparatus for trading. 

What is first and most urgently 
needed for the recovery of Russia’s 
home and foreign trade is capital. 
The various undertakings lack the 
necessary working capital for pro- 
curing raw materials in time and for 
giving short-term credit to the Rus- 








sian population, whose purchasing 
power is greatly reduced. 

I have not spoken of the well- 
known “mixed companies,” which the 
Russian Government has suggested 
forming together with foreign capi- 
talists who want to work in Russia. 
These companies were to consist only 
partially of foreign capital, while the 
Russian Government was also to have 
a part interest in them. 

Such an arrangement might have 
some advantages and some drawbacks 
which are fairly obvious. It is clear 
that this would render the Russian 
authorities more interested in the 
working of the companies and would 
help to secure facilities. But on the 
other hand the advisability of the 
State interfering with the actual 
working of the companies is doubt- 
ful. One of the great German indus- 
trials who has tried to secure a 
concession for large undertakings in 
Russia told me that he might perhaps 
go so far as to let the State have 
the economic direction of the under- 
takings, though that was rather a 
doubtful step to take; but he would 
have to reserve wholly to himself and 
his shareholders the technical diree- 
tion, for this depended on expert knowl- 
edge, and no interference by inexpert 
authorities could be suffered. 

I think that these mixed companies 
have the most chance to succeed when 
they are organizing the export of raw 
material, the exploitation of which is 
not too complicated, such as timber 
and petroleum. But in general, if the 
participation of foreign capital in 
private trade is still difficult, it ap- 
pears to me that healthy and lasting 
connections could most easily be es- 
tablished with the Cooperatives. 


The following books will be of interest to readers wishing a more comprehensive study of the 
Russian situation: Hindus, M.G. The Russian Peasant and the Revolution. New York, H. Holt, 


1920. Malone, Cecil L’Estrange. 


The Russian Republic. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1920. 


Davis, Malcalm W. Open Gates to Russia. Illustrated. New York, Harper, 1920. Brailsford, 


Henry N. The Russian Worker’s Republic. 


London, G. Allen & Unwin, 1921 
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Panna Teofilia 


By Augusta Damanskaya 


From the Russian by Mima Lazarewsky 


Besides Her Original Novels and Stories, Mme. Damanskaya Has Translated Some Fifty 
Volumes from Foreign Tongues. She Was Obliged to Flee from Bolshevist Russia 
in 1920, and Resides at Present in Germany. 


UNDAY! Mass was over and the 
bells were gradually hushing 
their chimes. 

The sheriff had left the church and 
driven away. A company of soldiers 
tramped by on the dirty pavement: 
Tra-ta, tra-ta. .. Flustered and 
flurried crows and rooks fluttered 
down from the bare reddish-brown 
branches of the locust trees that bor- 
dered the sidewalks. The Jewish shop- 
keepers were hurriedly opening their 
stores. 

Panna Teofilia was driving home 
from the Roman Catholic church. Her 
carriage joggled over the rough pave- 
ment and she was painfully aware 
of each jolt. She felt them in her 
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legs, in her back and in her right 
shoulder and was tempted to lean back 
on the rusty leather cushions to ease 
her aching body. But she had been 
brought up too well for that, and there- 
fore Panna Teofilia, daughter of the 
Tschaszynskys of Gnesy, sat bolt up- 
right and immovable as she had been 
taught to do in her childhood by gov- 
erness and mother—by grandmother 
and aunt. . . 

She was thin, with a peaked face, 
tired and refined, and her complexion 
was delicate like that of an English- 
woman, faintly rosied by the March 
wind; on the temples a faint silver 
film had touched her hair. Her eyes 
were beautiful still, large and blue. 
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With a slight Inclination of the 
head she acknowledged the bows with 
which she was greeted, without look- 
ing at the people — shopkeepers, 
Jewesses wrapped in shawls, peasant 
women carrying baskets. Then Dr. 
Yanoulsky. As usual, he was driving 
himself—a tall lean man with eyebrows 
turned gray. To him Panna Teofilia 
bowed differently, bending her head 
and fixing him with her blue eyes. And 
his eyes, tired and serious, rested on 
her for a second . . . telling her noth- 
ing ... telling her nothing of what 
she was thirsting to know. 

Panna Teofilia almost leaned back 
on the worn-out cushions, but in- 
stantly straightened her back again. 

The street seemed endless to her. 
It was the beginning of March and 
yet the air might have been that of 
a summer day before rain. The birds 
were restless—circling, circling, with 
shrill cries. They swooped down on 
one of the russet branches, pecked at 
it with a smacking sound and rose 
again, to resume their endless circling. 
How hungrily the naked trees 
stretched out their branches... 
they were clamoring for something— 
reaching somewhere—seeking to grasp 
something. The pointed shoots were 
glossy red. . . Spring was early this 
year. What were the people staring 
at? Perhaps at the faint mist drift- 
ing over the river. . . Without turn- 
ing her head, with the tail of her eye, 
Panna Teofilia saw the thinning russet 
smoke, which meant the steamer had 
come. 

Panna Teofilia couldn’t stand it any 
longer and leaned back on the worn 
cushion. Just then the carriage 


stopped. She had forgotten that she 
had ordered old Vikenty to drive up 
to the town hall, where she intended 
to get out. 

Panna Teofilia entered old Hella’s 
shop and graciously acknowledged 
the salutations that greeted her— 





right and left: “Good-day, Shmoul 
. . « Good-day, Zender . . .” 

In the dark shop, two women rose 
to meet Panna Teofilia. One of them 
must have been very tall, but her back 
was bent now, and under her black 
shawl she was fearfully thin; her face 
was clear-cut, like a cameo, with large 
mournful eyes sunk deep in their 
sockets. The second resembled her 
mother, but was stout, coarse, with 
large red hands and dark auburn 
hair. 

“Panna Teofilia! . . . How is the 
Panna’s health? . . . It is long since 
Panna Teofilia has been at the town 
hall!” 

Panna Tschaszynskaya called old 
Hella “you” while she addressed her 
daughter Etel with the familiar “thou.” 

Today she would have preferred not 
to have Etel in the shop. She had 


something to say to the mournful 
Hella. 
Etel spread before her skeins of 


silk, and Panna Teofilia’s shriveled 
hands fingered the dainty textures, 
caressed the sky blue, the lavender, 
the golden strands and selected more 
and more of the shining twists, to 
which gold and silver beads were 
added, and then gold and silver thread 
and velvety chenille. 

Panna Teofilia exchanged a swift 
glance with old Hella. More than one 
of her embroideries had old Hella sold 
in secret—she would sell this one, too 
—and it would never come into any- 
body’s head to think how many sleep- 
less nights Panna Teofilia of Gnesy 
had spent over it. 

Now mother and daughter were 
telling the news—the mother in a low, 
even voice: The Moszynskys of Liss- 
ofky were in trouble, the eldest son 
was ill with consumption; he was to be 
taken abroad, to a warm climate, 4s 
soon as the war was over. . . The 
Yastrszembskys of Mijoufky were 
having bad luck, too—the fiancé of 
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the eldest daughter had been taken 
prisoner—the young girl was mad 
with anxiety. Of course, she was 
young... 

Etel followed her mother’s speech 
with comments of her own: “... 
Stass Moszynsky! I should say so! 
That’s where a dissipated life leads to! 
The estate has been mortgaged over 
and over again and yet he always finds 
money for his amusements—the Jews 
get it for him. They believe, the fools! 
that he will be his aunt’s, Princess 
Hohenlohe’s, heir! Of course, things 
are not very cheerful at Mijoufky, 
either—that’s plain! They had hoped 
that Panna Hedwige was settled. . . 
There is no use blinking at the fact 
that there are two other girls to be 
disposed of—one is pock-marked, the 
other cross-eyed! Some one said that 
a railway engineer had asked for the 
hand of the youngest daughter, and 
that Pan Yastrszembsky had shown 
him the door. . .” 

From the counter old Hella took 
up a long book, opened it at a page 
yellowed and covered with writing and, 
interrupting Etel, said softly: 

“T will mark it down, 
Teofilia. . .” 

Panna Teofilia again lowered her 
eyes. 

“IT have a favor to ask of you, 
Panna Teofilia, another favor. My 
niece, . .” 

Without waiting for the end of the 
sentence, Panna Teofilia nodded her 
assent, 

“Of course, I am delighted.” 

Many were the Jewish girls that 
Panna Teofilia had instructed in her 
craft. 

As usual, Etel found fit to explain 
her mother’s words: “She will come 
to you—you will see what kind of 
Mamzelle she is. . .” 

Panna Teofilia left the shop, and 
again she acknowledged, right and left, 
the greetings that met her, and once 
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more she sat upright and haughty in 
her carriage. 

The streets were crowded with 
people Panna Teofilia did not know— 
ladies in hats adorned with aigrettes, 
wearing fluffy boas, laughing gayly 
and talking loudly . .. in Russian. 
These were all new and foreign to the 
place. Their walk, gestures, voices, 
were so strangely opposed to all that 
had been taught to Panna Teofilia, 
to what her eyes had grown used to, 
in the family home, in the neighbor- 
ing estates, where she used to visit. 

She clasped closer the old-fashioned 
pelisse, the moth-eaten sable muff, 
raised higher still her small head with 
its yellow fur bonnet and kept her eyes 
fixed straight forward. 

Panna Teofilia’s little house stood 
on a hillock, by the roadside. Vikenty 
jumped down from the box and led the 
horses, by hand, up the hill. His old 
gray overcoat, cut in Polish fashion, 
was worn at the elbows and frayed at 
the bottom. Panna Teofilia observed 
this and closed her lips tighter. 
Vikenty was faithful. No doubt he 
froze in winter in this old overcoat 
—but did he ever complain? Did he 
grumble once? Panna Teofilia’s lips 
trembled, but the warm words of ap- 
preciation remained unsaid. 

A footman, as old as Vikenty, 
opened the gray gates, helped Panna 
Teofilia out of the old carriage, on 
to the gray steps and handed her over 
to an old white-haired and white- 
capped woman who met them in the 
first room. The old woman mumbled 
a glad greeting, kissed Panna Teofilia’s 
hand and took off her warm coat. 

Panna Teofilia entered her room 
alone. Here stood her young girl’s 
bed, under its muslin curtains—the 
same in which she had slept at Gnesy; 
a magnificent mahogany dressing-table 
which had adorned the boudoir of her 
great-grandmother, Princess Waliszev- 
sky, and a deep armchair by the 
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window, in front of her embroidery 
frame. Her father and her grand- 
father had sat in this chair, and 
though the seat was worn through, 
Panna Teofilia had no intention of 
changing the old covering of faded 
green leather embossed with crests for 
a new one, and she concealed under 
an embroidered cushion the holes and 
scratches. 

Panna Teofilia sat down in the arm 
chair and closed her eyes. She ought 
to have spoken to old Hella—Hella 
would have known how to tell her 
all and would not have waited for 
questions that it scorched her lips 
to put. 

Neither by absorbing herself in 
work, nor in memories of the past 
splendors of the Tschaszynsky family, 
nor even in prayer, could she hope to 
dull her misgivings. 
pale knuckles to her forehead. 

“It was all that tiresome Etel’s 
fault,” she thought irritably. She 
remembered the sad eyes of the old 
woman and the conviction became 
settled; of course—it was clear—old 
Hella had wanted to tell her some- 
thing. Probably the whole place was 
talking of it already... Of how 
Countess Ossinskaya had returned to 
her estate “Boutchintsy.” She hadn’t 
come near it for fifteen years and now 
—-suddenly. . . Why? Had she seen 
Dr. Yanoulsky? Perhaps that was 
the very reason for her return. . . 
What was she like now? She might 
be the same, even now! Panna Teofilia 
passed her fingers over her face, 
crossed herself and thrust the appari- 
tion aside. The bewitching, lovely 
face was there, alive and mocking, and 
the radiant eyes which had taken that 
for which she—Panna Teofilia—had 
lacked courage. Panna T'schaszyn- 
skaya of Gnesy and the impecunious 
Dr. Yanoulsky. . . It could not be 
done! Whereas all was possible to the 
Countess Ossinskaya. She had only 












to desire it and Dr. Yanoulsky began 
to visit her. She had only to wish it 
and he was seen no more at Gnesy. 
Then Panna Teofilia’s parents died, 
Gnesy passed into other hands, and 
in Panna Tschaszynskaya’s little house, 
on the outskirts of the dirty village, 
there was no room for rich, aristo- 
cratic visitors. And then, once more, 
Countess Ossinskaya stepped in be- 
tween her and Dr. Yanoulsky. She ar- 
rived from far-away countries, from 
Italy, a woman forty-five years old, 
older than Panna Teofilia by quite 
fifteen years, and yet all the country 
became alive and murmurous with 
rumors of her beauty, wit, pranks. 
Oh! Aunt Ossinsky had her revenge! 
As a child, Panna Teofilia had looked 
with disgust at old, bald Count Ossin- 
sky by the side of her beautiful aunt 
—and had pitied her ; and still another 
time had she occasion to feel sorry for 
her, with all the warmth of her young 
heart: it happened at Gnesy, when 
nightingales sang in the park and the 
scent of lilacs made one dizzy. They 
had stood beyond the linden thicket 
which hid them from the terrace where 
Count Ossinsky sat with the older 
folks, rambling on in his creaking 
voice. Countess Ossinskaya had man- 
aged to extract from Panna Teofilia 
her happy secret and, when, blushing 
and shy, Teofilia had told her all, the 
Countess had pushed her away and 
had thrown herself weeping on the 
ground. How she had cried then! 
How she had sobbed: “You will be 
happy ... yes—yes—you will be 
happy!” And Teofilia had tried to 
comfort her, crying, too—out of very 
pity. 

Panna Teofilia got up and, crossing 
the room, knelt before the crucifix. She 
murmured the words of prayer, then 
kissed the yellow ivory on the black 
cross and withdrew, without lifting 
her eyes; but her prayer brought her 
no peace. There was no faith, no true 
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devotion in her heart—only impatience 
and confusion. 

“Panna Teofilia ... Panna Teo- 
flia . . .” Old Ieronima was calling 
her timidly from behind the door. 

She opened the door and the old 
woman nearly fell on her. 

“What had happened to Panna 
Teofilia? Is she ill? The dinner is 
getting cold.” 

Panna Teofilia drew the old nurse 
to her and pressed her close, while her 
irritation throbbed itself out and hid 
itself with accustomed submissiveness. 

She went to the dining room and sat 
down. Ieronima, mumbling under her 
breath, took from the hands of gaunt 
Valery the tureen of thin soup and the 
dish of warmed-up meat, and placed 
them before Panna Teofilia, helping 
her, fussing round her, stroking her 
shoulder and whispering fondly: 

“My child. . . My little one... 
OM... 

Sometimes, on Sundays, visitors 
came to see Panna Teofilia or some old 
acquaintances would drive from their 
estates to the little town, bent on a 
shopping expedition and would look 
up the lonely Panna. 

At times, old relatives would come: 
an old deaf aunt, ending among 
strangers a life which had been proud 
and prosperous in days gone by—or 
her uncle Malinsky, a dry old man, 
good-looking and haughty still. He 
never spoke of the present, and talked 
only of the past—evoking the splendor 
of balls, the prowess in the hunting 
field, the feats and exploits of his 
forebears. His conversation touched 
many subjects, but he never men- 
tioned the humiliating efforts to keep 
until his death, which now was so close 
at hand, the little home, the last, which 
had been mortgaged many times. It 
was sweet for Panna Teofilia to re- 
call his grand and dignified tales of 
the past, and she unconsciously wove 
them into the velvety chenilles. 
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Panna Teofilia was expecting old 
Hella’s niece with the growing convic- 
tion that she would hear everything 
from the young girl. Who knows? 
Perhaps it was with that intention 
that old Hella was sending her. She 
settled to her work in the morning, 
but the colors would not blend and 
her needle would not bring out the 
contours of the Polish knight she was 
embroidering. 

Old Hella had served her faithfully. 
In days gone by, Panna Tschas- 
zynskaya’s father or grandfather had 
saved her husband from some mis- 
fortune and Hella was paying off the 
debt. Panna Teofilia scarcely noticed 
how it happened that old Hella had 
helped her, several times, out of serious 
financial difficulties. It was old Hella, 
too, who had suggested the sale of her 
exquisite needlework and always she 
had known how to let Panna Teofilia 
hear what was important for her to 
know, without seeming to do so: about 
Countess Ossinskaya—about Dr. Yan- 
oulsky. It was from old Hella that 
Panna Teofilia knew that Dr. Yanoul- 
sky never answered the Countess’ let- 
ters—that Panna Teofilia’s portrait 
hung above his bed—that he only 
smiled contemptuously when he was 
told that this or that young Panna 
would be happy to call herself his 
wife. . . 

But she did not know that Hella, 
a beauty, had been married, while still 
in her teens, to a sickly, wizened youth, 
whom she had not seen before the mar- 
riage ceremony, and she did not 
know, either, that the dashing Pan 
Tschaszynsky had spent most of his 
time in Hella’s little shop, after she 
was married. 

When some young girl, a protégée 
of Hella’s, came from the village, 
Ieronima would announce: “A little 
Jewess has come...” And Panna 
Teofilia came out to see her and, with- 
out offering her hand, would seat her 
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and conscientiously instruct her in the 
wonderful handicraft. They were 
usually pretty girls, with shining black 
tresses, very shy, very prim, speaking 
bad Polish, in a funny sing-song 
fashion. 

When, on a Sunday, those girls 
met Panna Tcofilia driving to church, 
they hastened to bow, shyly, flushing 
and respectful. Panna Teofilia felt 
their eyes following her ; she knew that 
she had been much talked of in the 
little town and that the history of her 
family, of its bygone splendor and 
power, was familiar to all. She had 
known, ever since her childhood, that 
the Tschaszynskys had been kind to the 
Hebrews of the place. Both men and 
women, venders of the town hall, who 
in the past, had come to her with pe- 
titions, always reminded her of the 
bounties and benefactions that the 
Tschaszynsky family had showered on 
them. Their requests were often 
strange and even absurd... It 
might be that a friendly neighbor was 
to be asked to let Sroul Malosolny re- 
tain the lease of the mill. And 
later, this same Sroul Malosolny, or 
his wife, would come to Panna Teofilia, 
bowing low, snatching her hands to 
kiss and pouring out a flood of 
protestations of gratitude. 

Or: A Jew was to be removed from 
some village. In such cases Panna 
Teofilia felt more uncertain—she dis- 
liked being reduced to apply to the 
mayor or to the inspector of the dis- 
trict—she could neither speak nor 
write Russian. Finally she would 
make up her mind and write a letter in 
French, on her coroneted notepaper, 
to the official who had charge of the 
matter. She wrote emphatically and 
condescendingly, as exiled queens write 
to upstart dictators. And again a 


Jew or Jewess would appear in the 
hall, overflowing with gratitude and 
calling all the blessings of God on her 
head, 








Panna Teofilia sat in her grand- 
father’s chair, in front of her embroid- 
ery frame, and the consciousness of 
having done a kind action warmed her 
heart like a soft fur. 


Old Ieronima poked her head 
through the door. Behind her stood 
Valery. Panna Teofilia understood 
that something unusual had happened. 
Icronima cautiously stepped forward 
—in her hand a visiting card faintly 
glimmered. Panna Teofilia’s heart 
began to thump—conjectures crowded 
into her head. She took the card in 
her cold fingers and read: 


“Marianna Svirsky, 
Etudiante és Lettres, 
Paris” 


and glanced inquiringly at Ieronima 
and Valery. Both stood disturbed and 
expectant. Experience prompted 
Ieronima to say: “A handsome, elegant 
panna,” while Valery straightened 
himself out—he was ready to main- 
tain the honor of the house of the 
Tschaszynskys. 

“What does she want?” asked 
Panna Teofilia in a whisper. The 
servants shook their heads—they did 
not know what she wanted. 

Panna Teofilia sat blinking her eyes, 
trying to remember. . . But she 
could recall no one named Svirsky. 

“Ask who sent her,” she said at last. 

Ieronima, followed by Valery, left 
the room and Ieronima returned alone 
almost immediately, and this time with- 
out any ceremony, pursing her lips, she 
explained : 

“She says that Hella of the town 
hall sent her.” 

This evidently lessened the impor- 
tance of the visitor. 

“A Jewess?”? inquired Panna 
Teofilia. 

Ieronima shrugged her shoulders: 

“She doesn’t look like it. . . She 


speaks in foreign fashion. . .” 
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Panna Teofilia passed her hand over 
ner hair and stepped into the hall. 

The visitor sat in an armchair by 
the window. When Panna Teofilia 
entered, she stood up, stretched out her 
hand, and said in Russian: 

“I do not speak Polish. . . 

It took some little time for Panna 
Teofilia to find what to say. She 
stared at the handsome, graceful girl, 
whose caressing eyes, in which burried 
the fire of intelligence, were smiling, 
waiting for an answer. Panna 
Teofilia pointed to a seat and replied 
coldly : 

“I do not speak Russian. . . But 
glanced at the 
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you...” and she 
card. 

Yes; the visitor spoke French. She 
talked easily and simply, as people 
speak their native language, yet not 
in the way French is spoken in old, 
noble Polish families. 

Panna Teofilia signed to Valery to 
leave the room. She felt uneasy, yet 
unable to account for it. It was a 
kind of undefined dissatisfaction, with 
an underlying sense of expectation 
and curiosity. 

This Marianna Svirsky was old 
Hella’s niece. Panna Teofilia remem- 
bered Etel’s words: “You will see what 
kind of Mamzelle she is. . .” 
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Panna Teofilia raised her head, 
leaning against the armchair, and 
forced herself to listen. She was 
vaguely irritated and felt that some 
barrier must be raised between her- 
self and the young girl—but she didn’t 
know how to do it. 

The girl spoke soberly and cour- 
teously. The business that had 
brought her here seemed very im- 
portant to her. Panna Teofilia did 
not quite make out what it was all 
about and forced her attention in the 
effort to understand. Marianna Svir- 
sky had not the slightest desire to take 
embroidery lessons. She only wished 
to photograph some of the antique 
objects which Panna Teofilia had kept 
and to copy some of the designs in her 
album. She was writing something- 
a treatise—an essay—and these de- 
signs and photographs would be very 
valuable to her. She had already 
made use of some material she had 
found in a Polish estate—that of 
Countess Ossinskaya. The countess 
had let her copy a quantity of valu- 
able antique things. 

Panna Teofilia dropped her head, 
gripping her fingers, and then raising 
her eyes, fixed them coldly on the 
young girl ...why had she men- 
tioned Countess Ossinskaya? Did she 
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know? Had old Hella instructed 
her? 

But the young girl noticed neither 
her agitation nor her cold looks, and 
continued with animation. . . She 
was so glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity to visit Countess Ossinskaya’s 
mansion! The estate was passing into 
the hands of some Moscow nobles, and 
it was said that the most valuable part 
of the furniture would be taken away 
to Moscow. . . She had not been to 
any other Polish estate, as she was not 
sure. . . She faltered and broke off, 
embarrassed, and did not conclude her 
sentence, 

Panna Teofilia remained silent. 

She knew perfectly how to behave 
with people of her own world. She 
knew quite as well how to treat people 
of lower position—people who bowed 
low, Jews, whom the Tschaszynskys of 
Gnesy had always treated graciously. 
But she could find no word for this 
niece of old Hella of the town hall. 
She could not address her with that 
mixture of courteous condescension 
which she used to the pretty Jewesses 
to whom she taught needlework. Nor 
could she treat her as an equal. She 
could only feel helpless and wonder 
why God was subjecting her to this 
new trial. 

The young girl was waiting for an 
answer and added: 

“Dr. Yanoulsky advised me also to 
apply to you. . .” 

Again Panna Teofilia threw a quick 
look at the young girl, who continued: 

“He has so much taste . . . ” and 
fell silent. Panna Teofilia caught a 
look of wonder—or was it compas- 
sion?—in the clear eyes, and _ the 
Panna’s pale face flushed crimson and 
then paled again. She stiffened and 
inquired coldly: 

“In what can I be 
you?” 

The young girl started explaining 
again that she was writing an essay, 
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that she needed models of old Polish 
household implements and ornaments, 
ee 

Panna Teofilia could see that the 
girl was doing her best to elucidate 
her meaning. . . She interrupted her: 

“Do you live here?” 

“I was born here,” answered the 
young girl, respectfully, “but I was 
brought up in Kiev and I have spent 
these last five years in Paris. . . I 
was caught here by the war.” 

Panna Teofilia was silent a moment 
longer and then rose. 

“T will show you what I have.” 

The young girl rose, too, with a 
grateful smile. 

Soon Panna Teofilia returned, ac- 
companied by Ieronima, their hands 
full of a collection of objects of 
all sorts: boxes, miniatures, tissues. 
Ieronima held a chased silver salver, 
decorated with a design of a furious 
battle and a gold-handled sword, cov- 
ered with delicate ornaments. She 
banged the salver on the table, noisily, 
propped the sword against the arm 
chair and departed, casting angry 
glances all around. 

Marianna did not notice those signs 
of disapproval. She was flushed, 
eager, excited. 

“Miniatures are my weakness. . . 
Oh! How lovely! It must be a copy 
of a Rosalba Carriera. . . And this 
one! ... Surely it is a Plimmer? 
. . . What a beauty!” 

“Yes, this is a Plimmer,” answered 
Panna Teofilia, reluctantly, admiring 
and yet grudging the young girl’s 
animation and raptures. 

Marianna handled the miniatures 
tenderly, caressing them with her eyes, 
stroking them with her fingers, naming 
the painter, the date. The boxes and 
cameos delighted her, too, and when 
she came to some of Panna Teofilia’s 
embroideries, she cried out and even 
paled slightly. 
“Impossible! . . . 
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this is amazing! You... you are 
an artist—is it possible you have 
never exhibited your works?” 

Panna Teofilia listened, hardly un- 
derstanding. Yet this girl’s praises 
were those of a connoisseur—she knew 
the painters of the miniatures, the 
origin of the cameos—she spoke in 
such an assured, competent manner. 
Many of Marianna’s expressions and 
exclamations were unintelligible to 
Panna Teofilia and what she said, her 
gestures, the way she shrugged her 
shoulders, were strange to her and 
even distasteful. . . But that very 
strangeness of expression, the falter- 
ing voice, the enraptured praise, pos- 
sessed a quality of exhilaration which 
made Panna Teofilia’s head swim. She 
entirely forgot that this was old 
Hella’s niece who was before her, and 
she smiled shyly, while her whole soul 
melted in gentle good-will. 


Next day Marianna brought her 
album and her camera—she meant to 
photograph some things and sketch 
others into her album. 

Panna Teofilia removed the table- 
cloth and sat down, a little way off, to 
watch Marianna without disturbing 
her. 

Marianna was using colored pencils, 
talking all the while. . . She had 





studied in a school of design—but not 
for long... She had _ no_ talent. 
. . « But she loved art . . . in all its 


forms ...and so... she would 
write a book ... about art. She 
would have liked to stay here longer 
and visit some of the old estates . . . 
she was repeating yesterday’s unfin- 
ished sentence and again left it un- 
finished. 

Panna Teofilia looked her query: 
a 

And Marianna 
spoken question: 

“I am afraid. . . I might be un- 
welcome. . .” and laughed, blushing. 


answered the un- 


“Why?” asked Panna Teofilia. 

Marianna only raised her eyes and 
looked at her. It was not quite a 
rebuke, neither was it entirely mistrust 
that shone in them, yet they flashed. 
with an unkind light into Panna 
Teofilia’s eyes and a wall seemed to 
rise between them. 

“Jews are not admitted further 
than the hall in Polish mansions,” said 
Marianna in a suddenly deadened 
voice. 

Panna Teofilia reddened—she knew 
how liberal and kind her family had 
always been to the local Jews. 

“You say this because you do not 
know. . . You haven’t lived _ here. 
. . . The Jews adore the Poles... 
because .. .” she began, in an of- 
fended tone, and then faltered, 
crumpling her handkerchief — she 
shrank from mentioning her family’s 
kindness to the Jews, as well as her 
own. 

“T know for certain that Poles are 
most kind to Jews. . .” she ended 
and cast a frightened look at 
Marianna. 

How the girl’s face had changed, 
thinning and paling! Everything had 
gone: youth, beauty, Parisian smart- 
ness—she was the living image of old 
Hella of the town hall. Even wrinkles 
appeared round the mouth and the lips 
took a Jewish curve, aged and sor- 
rowful. 

Involuntary, unkind thoughts crept 
into Panna Teofilia’s head—a kind of 
feminine complacency at another 
woman’s failure: “So much for your 
Paris! and your art!.. .” 

Marianna’s voice brought her to her 
senses and she grasped the arms of 
her chair tighter. 

“Chére Mademoiselle . . . yes—of 
course. . .” Marianna spoke very 
softly and sadly, she seemed to be 
raking up her words from the depth 
of her agitation. “I know — most 
kind, I haven’t lived here but I know. 








You mean the typical Jew— 
bowing humbly, begging, wailing—the 
long-coated Jew, with his side-locks, 
dirty and pitiable. The Jew in his 
accustomed role of broker, agent, uni- 
versal provider... That is_ the 
usual, familiar Jew—such a Jew was 
indispensable to life in Poland for 
hundreds of years and is just as in- 
dispensable now. . . The subject of 
all comic anecdotes. . .” 

She set her lips in an ironical line 
and for a second became the image 
of Etel, when Etel was narrating the 
latest news of the neighboring estates. 

“But the cultured Jew, claiming his 
share of human dignity,” continued 
Marianna, smiling Etel’s sly smile, 
“that Jew does not enter into the 
scheme of the picture. . . He has no 
place in it.” 

Panna Teofilia was silent. It 
seemed to her as if some one had at- 
tacked her, offended her, and that she 
was powerless to defend herself. She 
found no words with which to stop 
the young girl, to show how wrong 
she was. She had neither words nor 
ideas—she felt as if a trapdoor had 
been slammed down over some dark, 
seething confusion. 

Marianna drew herself up and re- 
sumed her work. 

“Why! What am I thinking 
about! This is not what I came 
for. . .” She laughed, but her voice 
quavered high-pitched and then broke 
with a husky, hoarse sound. 

“Tt is very hard,” said Marianna in 
a low voice. Her face was crimson 
and she was ashamed of her queer 
laugh. “It is very hard,” she re- 
peated, lower still. “It sometimes 


descends upon me like an evil whirl- 
wind. Over there, in the large towns, 
in Europe, we do not feel it—we for- 
get—but here. . .” 

Panna Teofilia half rose out of her 
armchair as if preparing to ward off 


blow. . 


another . That “here” of 
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which Marianna spoke, was it not her- 
self, her father, her mother, who had 
been so kind to the Jews? 

But the indignant words were not 
spoken. Instead, others slipped out— 
simple, everyday words, which imme- 
diately relieved the tension. Marianna 
reverted to her former self, eager and 
able, and responded warmly to Panna 
Teofilia’s easy inborn tact: “Yes, she 
loved Paris, she loved it as her native 
land. As soon as the war was ended 
she would return to Paris. . . She had 
many friends there. . .” She con- 
tinued talking and drawing: “Per- 
haps she would settle there for 
good.” She bent her head closer to 
the sketch, blushing slightly. 

Panna Teofilia’s feminine instinct 
told her that behind this sudden blush 
and halting speech lay a secret—a 
happy, girlish secret. 

“Yes?” she queried in a jealous, 
tremulous voice. 

“If nothing happens—no_ misfor- 
tune—I have a friend at the war, my 
fiancé,” Marianna added softly and 
shyly. “He is a doctor. . .” 

And suddenly ashamed of her words 
she frowned and said in a dry, busi- 
ness manner: 

“T am afraid this design is beyond 
me.” 


Panna Teofilia was feeling languid 
and out of sorts. She was not really 
ill and yet everything was painful. 
Her fingers felt heavy and could 
scarcely ply the needle—her eyes were 
not gladdened by her silks and beads— 
all colors seemed alike dull and dismal. 

Countess Ossinskaya had departed 
for good and did not trouble her 
thoughts any more. And Dr. Yanoul- 
sky had come no closer, though he 
filled her soul with pain—a heavy, 
perplexing pain. 

Panna Teofilia learned that Mar- 
ianna used to visit him together with 
two other Hebrew girls, well-read and 
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cultured teachers who were living at 
Gnesy now. Marianna spoke of him 
with sympathy and friendship. 

“He is so clever ... so simple, 
too. . . It is so easy to talk to him.” 
And having said this she stopped, em- 
barrassed, at the involuntary rebuke 
contained in her words. 

She tried to picture herself, with 
those girls, drinking tea, with Dr. 
Yanoulsky—but nothing came, and 
her thoughts scattered like the ashes 
of burned paper. 

Nowadays she awaited Marianna 
impatiently, watching for her from 
the window, and their relations—how 
to behave to her—did not trouble her 
any more. 

The young girl would enter swiftly, 
with her smiles, her brilliant com- 
plexion, her light French chatter, 
and Panna Teofilia’s wrinkles would 
smooth themselves out—she would sit 
down close to Marianna, putting her 
hand on her shoulder. Marianna 
would speak of Paris, of exhibitions, 
of artists, of how they lived in gay 
poverty—it was so unlike the Paris 
of Uncle Malinsky’s—of Countess 
Soshkevitch’s tales. . . 

When Marianna departed Panna 
Teofilia would linger, looking at the 
poplars—at the river. . . 


Almost all the designs had been 
copied into Marianna’s album, when 
one day Panna Teofilia asked sud- 
denly : 

“What are you going to do with 
them ?” 

“T shall use them as illustrations to 
my essay; I will say they come from 
Gnesy and I will give your name, too.” 

Panna Teofilia reddened all over, 
intoxicated by Marianna’s words. 
These printed lines seemed to promise 
an entrance into an enchanted land, 
out of the joyless sameness of 
her starved existence ... she was 
smiling, beaming. . . Suddenly some- 
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thing she could not understand seemed 
to thrust her away from Marianna— 
something stronger than dreams, than 
timid visions, than perishable desires. 
She raised her head and said delib- 
erately: 

“No, please, do not mention my 
name.” 

Astonished and hurt, 
could only ask: 

“Why?” 

But already Panna Teofilia had be- 
come confused, shrinking into herself, 
not knowing what to answer. Her 
words had been spoken automatically. 
She knew—oh! she knew firmly—that 
her father, her mother, Countess Sosh- 
kevitch, would have answered so. 

‘Very well,” said Marianna, avoid- 
ing her eyes, “I will not mention your 
name.” 

She finished copying the last design 
in silence. Her lips were trembling 
while she kept her eyes fixed on the 
paper and her expression was sad and 
strained. 

Suddenly Marianna’s pencil 
snapped—Panna_  Teofilia started. 
Marianna turned sharply round on 
her chair, and moving nearer to Panna 
Teofilia, took both her hands in her 
own and began to speak rapidly: 

“Chére Mademoiselle. . . I can’! 
—forgive me—I can’t leave you with- 
out saying. . . Why do you live so 
—you, so marvelous, so talented. For- 
give me—I know—you are in strait- 
ened circumstances. You could make 
so much money—you know—that is a 
joy in itself. . . I mean work is; and 
fame, it is such a great joy. Go to 
some large town, exhibit your embroid- 
eries—set up a school. . . Forgive me! 
Chére Mademoiselle, please, please, do 
not cry. ..I know how hard... 
But I...we...tI have written 
to my friends—I told them all about 
you—and we would be so happy to do 
all we can. . . Dr. Yanoulsky, too. 
. . » He isso eager. . .” 


Marianna 
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Panna Teofilia quietly moved back, 
then noiselessly pushed back her chair. 
“What are you talking about?” 

Her voice seemed to falter before 
an obstacle which had to be sur- 
mounted, but it mastered the difficulty 
and, growing stronger, repeated: 

“What are you talking about?” 


Marianna paled and withdrew a step. 


After a minute of silence she asked: 

“Ts it really impossible? Did your 
friends—people of your rank—never 
tell you that you could order your 
life on better lines—make it more 
attractive?” 

Panna Teofilia raised her eyebrows. 

“No! They never thought of it? 
And you do not even know how tal- 
ented you are. .. It makes me so 
sad—I have spent such wonderful 
hours with you! And I am leaving 
soon—for Moscow, or Kiev.” 

She bent her head and glanced into 
Panna Teofilia’s eyes: 

“Come with me,” she said insinuat- 
ingly and persuasively. “We will ar- 
range it all—we will do all that can 
be done. . .” 

“Ce que vous dites la—” inter- 
rupted Panna Teofilia, with a new note 
of rebuke: in her voice. 

Marianna’s lips closed in the aged, 
sorrowful curve, similar to old Hella’s, 
and she began to gather up her work. 
She thanked Panna Teofilia and took 
leave without once raising her eyes, 
which were full of tears. 

Panna Teofilia accompanied her to 
the hall and said all the usual dull, 
unnecessary words in a sad voice: 
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“If ever I can be of use to you, 
I shall be so pleased. ..I shall 
always remember with pleasure . , , 
always. . .” 


Panna Teofilia locked herself in her 
bedroom and stood gazing out of the 
window for a long time. Then she 
prayed, trying to still the tumult of 
her heart and the dumb repining 
against someone — something. She 
left the crucifix and, once more seated 
in her armchair, all Marianna’s words 
sounded in her ears again. . . What 
was it she had said about her talent? 

. about fame? .. . exhibitions? 

. schools? About the help that 
she—Marianna—and her friends were 
ready to give her? . . . She sprang 
out of her chair, took a rapid turn 
round the room and stopped in front 
of her grandfather’s picture, as if it 
had been a holy image. 

The grandfather’s fine, proud smile 
helped her to find a formula in which 
to clothe her agitation: Panna 
Tschaszynskaya of Gnesy and... 
Marianna and her friends! 

Panna Teofilia drew herself up and 
closed her lips tight. She felt an 
approval and a support that ema- 
nated from that splendid dressing- 
table which had belonged to her great- 
great-grandmother, Princess Walis- 
zevsky—from the ancient broken clock 
—from the handsome, haughty eyes 
that looked at her from out the por- 
traits. They soothed, approved, com- 
mended her: “Of course, it was so. 
. . » How could it be otherwise?” 
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Broadeasting for All the World 


By William H. Easton 


How Talking Across the Seas by Air Has Become a Reality, and the 
Possibilities of Better International Understanding It Opens Up, 
Are Described by an Expert of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 


ber 27, 1922, J. H. D. Ridley, 

of Croyden, England, was ex- 
perimenting with his radio receiver. 
As he explored the ether, hoping like 
every radio listener to pick up some- 
thing unusual out of the welter of com- 
monplace messages, his attention was 
suddenly arrested by the faint but 
clear voice of a singer. ‘There was 
nothing especially remarkable about 
the voice itself; but it was on a wave- 
length where no voice should have 
been at that time of night, and it had 
that indescribable quality that marked 
it as coming from a long distance. It 
seemed a real find, so Ridley tuned 
it in with all the refinements his ap- 
paratus possessed. When the singer 
ceased, he held his breath, waiting for 
the all-important station call. It 
came, “This is WJZ, the Westing- 
house Radio Corporation broadcast- 
ing station of Newark, New Jersey!” 
It was a red-letter day for Ridley. 
He was the first in Europe to hear 
an American broadcasting station, 
clearly, unmistakably, and _ without 
elaborate prearrangement and highly 
sensitive apparatus. As soon as his 
achievement became known, thousands 
of English, French and German radio 
enthusiasts sat up late to see if they 
could do as well. They discovered 


ber 2 in the morning of Novem- 


that they could hear not only WJZ, 
but several other of our high-powered 
stations as well, and “hearing Amer- 
ica” has been the chief European radio 
amusement ever since. 

Now that this start has been made, 


it is perfectly safe to prophesy that 
within two or three years we in the 
United States will be able to listen 
every night to broadcasting from 
London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Rio de 
Janeiro, Quito, Buenos Aires and 
Tokio; while Europe, South America 
and the Pacific shores of Asia will be 
able to hear us. Technically, there 
are no difficulties. The Newark, N. J., 
station, WJZ, with a power of one 
kilowatt, has to-day a range from 
Greece on the east, Hudson’s Bay on 
the north, Hawaii on the west and 
Chile on the south, so that it actually 
covers nearly a quarter of the earth’s 
surface. Though at the extremes of 
this range it is only heard occasion- 
ally, it is received consistently in the 
west of Europe, as is shown by a letter 
received, as these words are being 
written, from North Colchester, Suf- 
folk, England: 

“T can hear WJZ practically every 
night,” says the writer, Mr. R. L. 
Thompson. “There is very little 
doubting whether a message picked 
up is from your country, as the Amer- 
ican accent comes through so well.” 

Recent improvements in the electron 
tube, which is the vital part of the 
radio telephone transmitter, make it 
possible to build stations of from 
five to one hundred kilowatts, or from 
five to one hundred times WJZ’s pres- 
ent power. To such stations a range 
of ten thousand miles will be a small 
matter. Indeed, the main problem to 
be solved in developing an interna- 
tional broadcasting system will be so 
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Bringing the news of the world to the jungles of the Tropics. 
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A radio concert fifty 


miles in the interior of Cuba 


to arrange wave lengths and time allot- 
ments that each nation can be heard 
without interference, at a seasonable 
hour, and on ordinary receivers. Those 
who have been concerned with the 
drawing up of the co-operative broad- 
casting schedules for the American 
stations know what a complex affair 
an international schedule is going to 
be; but though it may require innu- 
merable negotiations, a satisfactory 
plan is certain to be worked out in time. 

It is impossible to foretell what 
will happen when this new system of 
world-wide intercommunication is fully 
developed. Our present international 
contacts, which are mainly in the 
form of telegraphic news items in the 
newspapers, are excellent, but they are 
too impersonal to form close human 
relationships. But with broadcasting, 
human beings communicate directly 
with human beings, and there is no 
limit to the number of those who can 


participate. Two important results 
seem sure to follow. 

In the first place, it will impress 
upon the public of each nation the 
reality of the people of other coun- 
tries. This effect is already being 
felt in the United States. There are 
undoubtedly millions of people along 
the Atlantic coast to whom Iowa, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Minneapolis 
are mere words. They will, of course, 
admit, if questioned, that people do 
live in these places, but it is quite 
impossible to interest them in the prob- 
lems confronting the inhabitants of 
such vague and shadowy regions. But 
not so with the radio audience. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of owners of re- 
ceiving sets from Maine to Florida 
have definite human associations with 
many points throughout the Middle 
West, for they listen nightly to pro- 
grams sent out from them. The 
broadcasting station at Fort Worth, 
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General J. C. Harbord, head of the Radio Corporation of America. General Harbord was 
Chief of Staff of the A. E. F. and Commander of the Service of Supply in France. He headed 
a commission to investigate the question of Armenian mandates for the United States 


Tex., for example, has done more than 
all the geographies and newspapers to 
make that city real to Easterners. 

Even more impressive are the re- 
sults obtained by the famous radio 
station in Havana, Cuba. Twice a 
week, listeners as far away as Winni- 
peg hear Cuba’s attractions described 
in English, catch some vivid impres- 
sions of Havana’s night life, and 
have ample opportunity to brush up 
in Spanish. 

International broadcasting can, 
therefore, be counted on to make 
Americans “internationally minded.” 
They are sadly deficient in this re- 
spect, and in consequence both Eng- 
land and Germany have in the past 
played much larger parts on the world 
stage than we have, in spite of our 
superior resources. But by merely 


coming daily into contact with for- 
eign nations, as we shall through the 
medium of radio, we shall realize that 
we are not alone in the world. Per- 
haps the chief direct benefit that will 
accrue to us immediately will be an 
increased interest in foreign invest- 
ments, which will react most favor- 
ably on both our export trade and 
our shipping. 

The second result of international 
broadcasting will undoubtedly be the 
establishment of an international lan- 
guage. When half the nations of the 
world become members of the same au- 
dience, a common speech must be used 
to address them. Just what this 
world language will be is as yet an 
open question. The Esperantists, 
seeing here their great opportunity, 
are actively pressing the claims of 
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Harry B. Thayer, president of the American 

Telephone and Telegraph Company. Mr. 

Thayer recently carried on a wireless tele- 

phone conversation with William Marconi 
across the Atlantic Ocean 


their scientifically constructed tongue ; 
but in the writer’s opinion, the evolu- 
tionary forces at work will probably 
in the long run select English as the 
most available, because English is now 
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spoken by more people than any other 
language; it is the one foreign lan- 
guage that the majority of non-Eng- 
lish speaking people are most anxious 
to learn; it opens up to those who 
master it one of the widest of cul- 
tures; and, finally, since the United 
States will probably retain its pres- 
ent leadership in radio broadcasting 
and the larger part of the messages 
that fill the ether will therefore be in 
English, the chief burden of acquiring 
a new language will be placed on the 
non-English speaking people. 

But radio will assist in interna- 
tional intercommunication in other 
ways beside broadcasting. The radio 
telegraph system is rapidly extending 
all over the world, and in the very 
near future will bring us into direct 
touch with every country, no matter 
how isolated. 

Immense possibilities also lie in the 
transocean radio telephone. For 
several technical reasons, submarine 
cables cannot be used for telephonic 
purposes, but with the use of a radio 
“link” it will soon be possible for 
us to call up from our homes or offices 
anyone in Europe or on a ship at sea. 
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This and picture on upposite page show the huge fields of antenna necessary to relay radio 


messages from continent to continent 
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The radio telephone link is at 
present in actual operation between 
California and Catalina Island, which 
lies about thirty miles off the main- 
land. A resident of Los Angeles can 
telephone to the island without 
realizing that there is anything out 
of the ordinary in the process; but 
what actually happens is that his 
voice is conveyed by wire to a radio 
station near the coast, is shot across 
the intervening ocean by radio, picked 
up by a radio station on the island, 
passed on to the wire system on the 
island and then conveyed to the lis- 
tener in the usual manner. It is true 
that owners of radio receivers in the 
vicinity can listen in on such conver- 
sations, since they are broadcasted by 
the radio link, but it is technically 
possible so to transmit messages that 
they can be received intelligibly only 
by specially designed stations, thus 
insuring the desired privacy. 

By using the same kind of link and 
employing greater power, telephonic 
communication can now be established 
with Europe and South America. In 
fact, President Thayer, of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
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William Marconi, the famous inventor, 

whose wireless conversation across the 

Atlantic with Harry B. Thayer has dem- 

strated new and important possibilities of 
wireless communication 


already spoken in this manner to 
friends in London from his New York 
office; while the telephonic conversa- 
tions carried between New York and 





Radio does not confine itself to commercial messages and entertainment. 
have been treated at sea and a “Radio Church” has recently been incorporated in Sacramento, 
California 


Injured persons 
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the Steamship America during an 
elaborate series of tests made last 
year were heard by thousands of radio 
listeners throughout the Eastern 
United States. 

To illustrate the present develop- 
ment of radio telephony, it is believed 
that certain of the radio interests 
would to-day be willing (all legal re- 
strictions being removed) to under- 
take the installation of the apparatus 
that would permit 1 conference be- 
tween the United States, England, 
France, Italy and Germany, to be 
held in the following manner: 

The representatives of each nation 
are to assemble at a suitable hall in 
their capital, each hall to be equipped 
with a radio transmitter and also with 
a radio receiver and a loud-speaking 
system that will permit the received 
speeches to be heard all over the hall. 
Each delegation has a chairman, and 
a presiding officer for the whole con- 
ference is located at either London or 
Paris. When a delegate speaks, his 
voice is broadcasted by his local trans- 
mitter, caught by the receivers at the 
other cities, and delivered in each 
hall by the loud speakers. 

The presiding officer calls for the 
addresses of each delegation in rota- 
tion, handles the ensuing discussion 
with the assistance of the local chair- 
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man, and, finally, instructing each 
delegation to vote, receives the returns 
and announces the result. All pro- 
ceedings, it will be understood, can 
be heard by radio listeners in both 
Europe and America, and thus not 
only can the conference be carried out 
in the most convenient, and probably 
the least expensive manner, but it is 
given the widest publicity. 

That a conference such as this is 
actually possible was shown by a 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers held recently in 
both New York and Chicago when 
somewhat similar equipment was em- 
ployed. As thousands of radio listen- 
ers can testify, the joint meeting was 
conducted as easily as though all of 
the members had been in the same 
room. Papers were read from New 
York and discussed from Chicago, 
with both audiences listening. 

Radio, therefore, is going to bring 
the people of the world closer to- 
gether and is certain to cause pro- 
found social changes. What these 
changes will be no one dare guess to- 
day; but surely most thinking people 
must believe that they will be in the 
direction of better understanding and 
more effective co-operation between 
nations and of greater security and 
increased happiness for mankind. 
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“WHEN I SAID THAT, SAMMY, YOU WERE A LITTLE BOY” 


Many have tried to translate the “farewell address” in terms of these later days. But often 
the efforts, whether in text or speech, have seemed like training a rifled cannon on an illusion: 
That is the reason, probably, why the Washington admonitions have projected themselves into 
a world they could never have been intended for—a world over which knowledge spreads as 
quickly as it could have been borne across the friendly acres of Mt. Vernon. But M 


acauley, 
with the illuminating power he puts behind his pencil, tells the whole story in his cartoon. 














BARE ROOM dimly lit with 
A candles—a Bible and a cross 

facing each other across a 
kitchen table—a compact sealed in 
ambush between brothers in black 
hoods: that is what we picture in 
America when Knight pledges faith 
with Knight. Oddly enough, this pic- 
ture is not America at all. It comes 
from an eyewitness of a scene in 
Europe, somewhere in the valley of the 
Danube. 

Ku Klux Klan does not reach hands 
across the sea. So far as an out- 
sider knows, it has no international 
affiliations. But the spirit which it 


typifies—the spirit of impatience with 
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Night Riders and 
Plotters on the 
Danube 


By Charles Merz 


The Second of Three Articles 











In Austria and Hungary Secret Orders 
—“Swastika,” “Orka,” “Ostara,” 
“Awakening Magyars”—Like Those in 
Germany, Carry on Campaigns of Vio- 
lence and Conspire for Political Reac- 
tion and a Return of Monarchy 


what seems the indecision of existing 
governments, of determination at all 
costs to find a culprit for all post-war 
troubles—that spirit marches down 
the Danube as briskly as it ever ven- 
tured up the Mississippi. Germany 
has its “Konsul” and its “Orgesch” 
and its “Schutz und Trutzbund.” 
Last month, in the columns of Our 
Wortp, I sketched the way those 
secret orders work. Cross the fron- 
tier into Austria, and you begin 
with— 
Swastika. 


II 


USTRIA, ever since the war, has 
been the scene of energetic anti- 
Jewish agitation. There is nothing 
exceptional in that. Since the war 
the whole world has been looking for 
a scapegoat, and the Jews and Cath- 
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SECRET ORDERS AND 
DEMOCRACY 


AWLESS MINORITIES in many 
lands are showing the tendency 
today to take power and the conduct 
of affairs into their own hands. Im- 
patient of the methods of existing gov- 
ernments and of the safeguarding de- 
lays of representative democracy, they 
are taking the course of direct action. 
Tomorrow may see such procedure 
setting up new governments in va- 
rious parts of Europe, unless the ten- 
dency is checked. In the fight of free 
governments against reactionary con- 
spiracies, America could help by 
practical co-operation which would 
strengthen republican rule in nations 
struggling with the aftermath of war. 
Mr. Merz, in these articles, graphically 
presents the problem of what secret 
orders mean to Democracy. 
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olics often share the office jointly. 
That, for instance, is the judgment of 
our own Ku Klux Klan. Other times, 
as we have witnessed in the case of 
southern Germany, Catholics play the 
role of avenger—and leave the Jews 
alone to shoulder responsibility for the 
troubles of mankind. That is what 
has happened, too, in Austria—and 
from time to time the streets of Salz- 
burg and Vienna have run wild with 
anti-Jewish legions. 

A month ago the walls of Vienna 
were plastered with appeals to oust 
the Jews and rush the dawn of that 
much-heralded, long-overdue event: 
the celebrated German “Tag.” Volun- 
teer crusaders broke up opposition 
meetings. In one case a band of 


thirty stalwarts opened fire on a 
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street car full of Jews and Social- 
Democrats, killing one and wounding 
two. Vienna began to realize that it 
had another threatening problem on 
its hands. 

From the first, it has been “Swas- 
tika” that led the field in anti- 
Semitism. “Swastika” is an alliance 
of the old pan-Germans, or what is 
left of them, in Austria. Its name 
comes from that curious four-armed 
symbol which Americans associate 
with good luck—and Europeans with 
good anti-Semitism. The organiza- 
tion draws its membership from ex- 
treme German nationalists who want 
a war of revenge against the Western 
Allies, know it to be impossible, and 
so eke out their discontent in 
“Deutschland ueber Alles!” “Down 
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Recruits for the National Guards marching in the streets of Budapest 


with the Jews!” and “Death to 
Socialists!’ If they cannot have war 
with France and Belgium, they will 
have war with the next most objection- 
able antagonists. 

It is no surprise, accordingly, that 
as I write comes news that Swastika 
is attempting to reinstitute the old 
Hapsburg system of military service 
and has warned its critics that any 
interference will be met with a de- 
mand “to deport the whole Jewish 
population to Palestine.” And if that 
should not be practicable, Swastika 
declares, then the Jews shall pass 
“through a bath of blood.” Copies of 
that warning have been sent out broad- 
cast through Vienna under the cap- 
tion “Call to Colors.” 

Swastika is nothing if not militant. 
But it has had small success, so far, 
in rallying to its black-crossed banner 
any substantial part of Austria’s war- 
weary population. Somewhat more 
successful, here, is an alliance called 
the “Home Guards,” organized among 
the peasants in the provinces of Tyrol 
and Salzburg. 


These “Home Guards” 





are anti- 


Semitic, but not so intent as their 
colleagues in Swastika upon holding 
the Jews responsible for all of Aus- 





tria’s woes. As tillers of the soil, 
they tend more to lump whole city 
populations as their enemies. The 
towns, they believe— and we have 
caught an echo of the same declama- 
tion elsewhere—have been profiteering 
shamelessly at the expense of an un- 
befriended farming population. These 
“Home Guards” are a sort of farm 
bloc, on the continental model. They 
are partisans, however, of a program 
calling for “direct action” and 
reprisal; their favorite instrument is 
not the filibuster but the pitchfork. 
To them, for a month or more, the 
leader of the secret German order 
“Konsul” — the celebrated Captain 
Ehrhardt—has been preaching mon- 
archism and reaction. But while he 
has found material for rebellion, the 
“Home Guards” have not rallied 
strongly to his banner. For these 
men are peasants, bitterly opposed to 
a revival in any form of military 
service—and hence aloof from those 
ex-officers and monarchists who plot 
the restoration of a bygone order. 
“Home Guards” and “Swastika” 
have certain qualities in common— 
that confidence of theirs, for instance, 
in the necessity of taking the law into 
their own hands occasionally—which 
brings them within hailing distance of 





















what we in America mean by 
Ku Klux Klan. But they 
have no ritual. They shout 
their confidential secrets 
from the housetops. For a 
faithful reproduction 
Klan we must turn 
“Orka” and 


more 
of the 
elsewhere: to 
“Ostara.” 

Both these organizations 
adopt the watchword of 
secrecy. “Orka,” in fact, 
has all the characteristics of 
the famous German ‘“Kon- 
sul.” Its meetings are 
screened from observation, 
its enemies proscribed. <A 
certain Dr. Steindler leads it 

and admits touch 
with German friends across 
the frontier. 

This “Orka” has been in 
the field for years. 
Its colleague, “Ostara,” is 
somewhat younger. Less 
than a month ago, appar- 
ently, its existence was first 
discovered by the Viennese 
police. There have been 
alarmist rumors that it 
boasts a hundred thousand 
members. But probably that 
figure is ten times too high. It is 
not likely that together “Orka” and 
“Ostara” number more than twenty 
thousand musketeers—though it is 
true that in any crisis a new army 
of enthusiasts would flock into their 
camps. 

The danger of these organizations 
does not lie in any present size; rather 
in the fact that both seem fairly well 
equipped with smuggled arms—and 
unquestionably driven by burning 


close 


several 


faith in a Hapsburg ideology which 
has long outlived its day. There is 
none of that natural passion for re- 
taliation which explains, in part, the 
rise of secret counter-revolutionary 
Bavaria and 


orders in states like 


NIGHT RIDERS AND PLOTTERS ON THE 






DANUBE 
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Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary 


Hungary—states that have had a pre- 
lude of revolutionary violence. In 
Austria “the reds” have never been 
on top. 

“Orka” and “Ostara” are not re- 
taliation. They are conquest. The 
saving fact about them is that they 
represent minorities—and minorities, 
fortunately, that are insignificant 
today. 


III 


ITH “Orka” and “Ostara” we 
approach the conventional form 
of privately administered “law and 
order,” so typical today of factions 
in a dozen different nations. But for 
the unadulterated article, the secret 
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tribune functioning in all its glory, 
we must push on down the Danube— 
across the frontier into Hungary. 

It is natural enough that extra- 
legal justice should be dealt out more 
energetically in Hungary than in 
Austria—with a far less sparing hand 
than ever in the western half of the 
old Hapsburg empire. Hungary went 
through Bolshevism, in the first days 
following the war’s end. That paved 
the way for a Red Terror. To be 
followed by a White. And meantime 
Hungary lost territory far more 
treasured than any loss of Austria’s 
by the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles—and so had a greater store 
of vengeance to be wreaked on some 
one’s head. Moreover, there is a will 
less tamed in Hungary, than farther 
up the Danube: the heritage, perhaps, 
of those first Hungarians to march 
into Europe—“Central Asiatic horse- 
men thrown by some dark remote up- 
heaval into a strange clime, and left 
there—to perish or to be adapted.” 

Small wonder, on the whole, that 
the present Horthy regime in Hun- 
gary swept into power with a pro- 
gram of retaliation against the Bol- 
sheviks: eye for an eye, tooth for a 
tooth—and a little extra, for good 
measure. Men who had had no share 
in the Bolshevik adventure took their 
punishment with the rest, if they were 
“liberals” or “progressives.” Retalia- 
tion doesn’t stop to reason. 

To some extent this governmental 
terrorism has now run its course and 
sunk down weary. To be sure, within 
the last few weeks the New York Times 
reports that newspapers in Hungary 
are still suppressed simply for criti- 
cizing items in the national budget. 
Jails are still filled with “suspects.” 
“Arrests and convictions of critics of 
the Horthy regime have become so 
common that they are treated as mat- 
ters of course by the European press, 
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and only commented upon when some 
unusual features are involved.” Never- 
theless, there is a strong party in the 
government which tries to call a halt 
on violence. It is a _ reactionary 
party. It would like to see the social 
relationships of man to man put back 
where they were, say, about the thir- 
teenth century. But it opposes ter- 
rorism. It has no liking for the ill 
repute which a policy of systematic 
violence has earned for Hungary since 
the war. 

This hostility to terrorism is shared 
by Count Bethlen, present premier of 
the country. It is not shared, how- 
ever, by a certain powerful alliance 
which wields quite as much influence in 
Hungary as the premier: notably, the 
“Society of Awakening Magyars.” 
Here we have the nearest approxima- 
tion to secret law and secret ven- 
geance today existing on the con- 
tinent of Europe, with the possible ex- 
ception of “Konsul” in Germany. 

I have heard guesses placing the 
strength of the “Awakening Magyars” 
at 300,000 volunteers. Probably that 
is too high an estimate. But the 
power of the society may be gauged 
by the government’s studied tolerance 
of its misdeeds, and the inability of 
the police to “discover” leaders whose 
names are known to every schoolgirl 
in Budapest. Certainly one reason 
why the government cannot adopt a 
more liberal policy in the conduct of 
affairs is because it dare not risk the 
opposition of these “Magyars.” 

Theoretically, at least, the 
“Magyars” work in secret. That is 
always true of their deliberations— 
and sometimes true of their exploits. 
These are the occasions when the 
order dons black hoods and marches 
to its destiny behind a cross. The 
scene with which this paper starts is 
a meeting of the “Magyars.” It has 
been described by many an unhappy 
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fugitive—and by the staff of 
foreign journalists who cable 
news from Hungary. “In 
the Wenkheim Palace in 
Budapest,” reports the cor- 
respondent of the Manches- 
ter Guardian, “members are 
enrolled with mysterious, 
almost Masonic ceremonies.” 
Sometimes this ritual seems 
designed especially to im- 
press the neophytes ; more 
often for the benefit of the 
lookers-on. In either case, 
with hoods and ceremonies, 
or without them, the society 
pursues an energetic career 
of Jew-baiting, irredentist 
propaganda, religious perse- 
cution—even outright mur- 
der, when it seems patriotic. 
To those who adorn the 
Magyars’s list of “suspects” 
is meted out a heavy-handed 
justice. 

Side by side with this 
alliance exists a _ certain 
“Agrad Blood Association.” 
It is small and unimportant. It plays 
no part in politics. It is a mere 
caricature of its more formidable ally. 
But it is built around a fantastic, 
altogether primitive “blood pledge”— 
the like of which it does not seem pos- 
sible could exist in the western world 
today. And therein it suggests how 
easily the extremists of a movement 
may grow drunk on stolen power— 
especially when the vintage of that 
power is as old as time. 


IV 


HE “Agrad Blood Association” 

will probably never rule the des- 
tiny of Central Europe. It is too 
much an orchid in the field of ter- 
rorism. To understand the factors 
back of all this ritual and secrecy, this 
appeal to race prejudice and violence, 
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Count Bethlen, Hungarian Premier (left), who, while 
a member of an undemocratic government, is hostile to 
terrorism 


it is necessary to think in less exotic 
terms—to recognize the fears and 
hopes and aspirations of more ordi- 
nary men. 

What is happening in the valley of 
the Danube is nothing isolated and 
unique, characteristic of that land 
alone. It is one small section of a 
world-wide movement. Impatience 
with the orderly processes of estab- 
lished custom — resentment against 
new problems that have followed in 
the wake of war—readiness to believe 
willingly that some clique or sect or 
next-door neighbor can be held re- 
sponsible for every ill: those are fac- 
tors of the sort that turn the unim- 
aginative citizen of peace time into a 
romantic. These Ku Klux Klans 
along the Danube are led by men who 
plot for power; but to their banner 
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flocks a war-bewildered culprit-hunt- 
ing rank and file. 

With peace back in the world again 
—peace, credit, international confi- 
dence, security and a chance to work 
—many men may find that what 
loomed up yesterday as a demon was 
no more than a shadow on the wall. 
The danger, of course, is what may 
happen before that day arrives— 
happen while fear and hysteria run 
wild, and the adventurers still play 
with passions and race hatreds. 
Friedrich, leading spirit of the ter- 
roristic “Magyars,” talks about an in- 
ternational Ku Klux Klan. It is to 


Horthy “White 





Guards” on the streets of the Hungarian capital 


be the inner circle guiding the des- 
tinies of a Grand Alliance of the 
Defeated in the last war—a combina- 
tion of Hungary, South Germany and 
Turkey—with what monarchists and 
casual reactionaries may be picked 
up on the way. 

“What the Turks can do,” he tells 
his cohorts, “we, too, can do!” 

So much of Friedrich’s scheme de- 
pends upon his finding willing allies 
in other Central European countries, 
and upon expanding national secret 
orders into international klans, that 
to these questions I shall turn in the 
final paper of this series. 
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The Reason 


of London 


By Hilaire Belloc 


The Causes Which Have Given the Capital City of Great Britain Its Position as 
the Chief Port of the World Through Many Centuries 
of International Commerce 


ONDON after the great shock of 
L the war (during which its port 
was closed for a few days, for 
the first time in 900 years) has recov- 
ered, or is recovering, its old position. 
Part of that position is never lost. 
Its position as the largest of Euro- 
pean towns it would necessarily re- 
tain during even a considerable period 
of decline and during even the consid- 
erable advance of any rival, its vast 
accumulated wealth could hardly dis- 
appear with rapidity. But it is also 
recovering its pre-eminence as a mar- 
ket, especially for money, and it has 
recovered its pre-eminence as a port. 
Now this peculiar position of Lon- 
don in Europe and its unique posi- 
tion in its own country is due to three 
things: (1) An original set of con- 
ditions, mainly geographical, which 
caused the town and port to arise just 
at that place; (2) The reaction of 
vested interest, habit and human op- 
portunity (as distinguished from geo- 
graphical) after the original condi- 
tions which had created London ceased 
to apply; (3) The political effect of 
English commercial expansion, which 
has been always sufficiently armed for 
its capital city to hold securely the 
distant sources of its pre-eminence. 
Before looking into the geograph- 
ical conditions which made London, it 
is worth noting what is that special 
position which the town has had from 
the very beginning of recorded history. 
We do not hear of London in the 
first fragmentary allusions to Britain, 
but then neither do we hear of any 
89 


other town, except a reference to what 
was probably a stockade rather than 
a town somewhere north of the Thames 
(perhaps near St. Albans), in the 
commentaries of Caesar. But the mo- 
ment that the full history of Britain 
opens with the establishment of 
Roman rule, we find London already 
of great size and of long tradition. 
For the phrase in which Tacitus de- 
scribes it in connection with the great 
British revolt of a.p. 61, though 
it has been whittled down by the usual 
process of modern historical guess- 
work, is quite clear, there is no getting 
away from it. “London,” he says, 
“was .. . exceedingly famous for the 
great number of its merchants and of 
its arrival and departure of shipping” ; 
and that can only mean a city of some 
fairly long tradition and of great 
wealth and consequence. That was 
more than eighteen centuries ago. 

We do not know enough about the 
condition of Britair at the time of the 
Roman Conquest to visualize the 
place. The usual talk of Britain as 
then wholly uncivilized, sparsely in- 
habited, wild country is obviously non- 
sense. The various states of pre- 
Roman Britain could not have kept 
great armies in the field as they did, 
nor have moved them rapidly in war, 
nor have built large ships as they did, 
nor have minted a regular coinage as 
they did, without a fairly advanced 
civilization. They must have had 
roads and they must have had substan- 
tial towns and buildings. But what 
exactly their civilization looked like 
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we cannot tell. It was, to the highly 
cultivated world of the Mediterranean, 
inferior. How much inferior we do 
not know; though we do know that 
there were areas, especially in the 
mountainous north, which were much 
less developed and some, to quite a late 
period, savage. 

At any rate, London appears thus, 
the first time it is mentioned, as a 
great city, a very wealthy one and a 
mercantile one. So it has remained 
ever since; and from almost that date, 
perhaps from before that date, three 
things are apparent in London which 
distinguish it from all the other cities 
outside the Mediterranean Basin. It 
was the largest; it was a great in- 
ternational port; lastly—a thing of 
the highest importance—it was never 
captured in war. London has never 
succumbed to military attack. 


Westminster Palaces, by Felix Buhot 





To these we may add a fourth char- 
acter of which we are not quite cer- 
tain in the earlier period but which 
is obvious all through the Middle Ages 
and continuous for at least one thou- 
sand years till today, and that is the 
exceedingly high proportion which the 
population of London bears to the 
total population of Britain—a pro- 
portion quite unparalleled in Gaul or 
Spain or the Rhine Valley, or any 
other part of the West, and a propor- 
tion which, in spite of the immense 
changes due to modern industrialism, 
it keeps today. 

What were the conditions which 
produced all this? 

In the first place, London was the 
lowest road-crossing upon the course 
of the Thames. There was probably a 
bridge there when the Romans came; 
there was certainly a bridge there 
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during the Roman occupation; and 
the consequences of its being the low- 
est crossing point on such a river were 
enormous. Water carriage had been 
almost the only method of taking 
goods in bulk from place to place 
before the development of a great 
united road system such as_ the 
Romans introduced on a_ universal 
scale throughout Europe. Waterways 
still remained in the Roman time and 
for centuries later as almost the only 
vehicle for long-distance commerce in 
bulk, always and everywhere much the 
easiest vehicle. ‘The Thames was a 
waterway penetrating right across 
the non-mountainous, most fertile and 
wealthiest part of Britain. The 
Thames can carry a bargeload from 
within a day’s ride of the western tide- 
water right down to the eastern sea. 
It was tidal for nearly the first half of 
its course, the tide was strong and 
could bring large vessels up as high 
as London with a minimum of effort 
sixty miles inland. 


A Vital Traffic Point 


When a bridge is thus established 
on such waterway leading into the 
heart of a great productive region, 
it at once becomes a nodal point; that 
is, a point upon which traffic in goods 
and ideas converge from every side. 
The bridge necessitates transship- 
ment from sea-borne commerce to 
river-borne, and a bridge being in 
early times an expensive thing to build 
over a wide waterway, the roads from 
north and from the south, the commu- 
nications transverse to the waterway, 
radiate from it upon either side. For 
it is cheaper to make something of a 
detour by way of an existing bridge 
than to build a new one. Men and 
goods, the missionaries of religion and 
of every other idea, the bearers of 
everything new in a developing civili- 
zation, come to that point from either 
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side of the stream and meet there. The 
conformation of the British Island 
tended to make all the wheat land 
lying northeast of London in the 
region of the Iceni (which is now 
called Norfolk and Suffolk), and in 
what is now Essex, send its surplus 
wealth for export to or by London. 
So did the wheat-land of the south- 
ern midlands and the pasture-land of 
the hill country there and of the fens 
further east. So did the pasture-land 
of the open districts to the south and 
of the continental traffic coming up 
from Poole, which was a great har- 
bor in Roman times, and from the 
numerous harbors of Southampton 
water and along what is now the Sus- 
sex coast, the country of the Regni 
(our modern countries and England 
are obviously old tribal regions and 
later Roman administrative units) ; so 
did the pasture and wheat-lands of 
Kent, the country of Cantii which, like 
Dorset and Devonshire, has retained 
its old Roman name. ‘These must 
have sent part of their produce up to 
London as the main market as well 
as to their own ports; and the travel 
coming in by those ports all concen- 
trated on London. 


The Natural Outlet 

The Thames waterway, with its 
point of transshipment at London, 
had exceptional opportunities for 
penetrating the rich lands of Central 
Southern Britain, for the tributaries 
allowed of boat traffic ramifying 
widely upon either side. The Kennet 
tapped everything north of the Chalk 
Hills to the south, and the Cherwell, 
the Upper Thames, even the Churn, 
the Colne reached the northern dis- 
tricts, while the Wey penetrated deep 
into Surrey, as did the Medway into 
Kent and the Mole farther west, while 
the great system of roads established 
by the Romans radiated from Lon- 
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don, tapped travel from Winchester 
and farther west, from Cirencester 
and so from the Severn Valley; by the 
Watling Street it brought commerce 
down from Chester through the Mid- 
lands, by the great North Road it 
communicated with the Yorkshire 
Plain and by the eastern road with 
Colchester and Norfolk and Suffolk. 

London thus gathered upon itself 
all the energies of thought and com- 
merce, of travel and exchange in 
southern England. But even so, it is 
remarkable that the district, which 
though productive was not large com- 
pared with the great spaces of the 
continent, should have built up so 
large a town, and one can only explain 
that by noting certain other advan- 
tages of the site. Like Rouen, Lon- 
don had a great tidal river carrying 
traffic for a four days’ land journey 
right up into the heart of the land. 
But London had two great advantages 
over Rouen (its closest parallel 
abroad). It enjoyed a “double tide,” 
and it fell just opposite where a most 
important continental frontier ran: 
the frontier between the Romanized 
Gauls and the Teutonic lands to the 
north and east. 

































London’s “Double Tide’ 


The “double tide” was a phenom- 
enon much more important in early 
times than now, and therefore today 
forgotten. It is this: a ship running 
up through the Straits of Dover with 
the flood tide and making the corner 
of Kent round the Isle of Thanet, just 
at the end of the flood, found another 
new tide carrying it up the Thames 
estuary long after the ebb had begun 
outside. That was a capital advan- 
tage which undoubtedly favored the 
London estuary beyond all its rivals. 
The position of that estuary with 
London as its head, just opposite the 
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division between the two principal 
continental regions, was more im- 
portant, of course, after the civiliza- 
tion of the Netherlands and of the dis- 
tricts beyond the Rhine, but when, 
by the French armies and Irish and 
English missionaries, these places had 
been brought into the culture of 
Christendom during the dark ages, 
this factor became increasingly val- 
uable to London. Commerce arises 
from a difference of product and need, 
At the port of London met, as in a 
common point, the product of either 
region. 


Geographical Situation Explains 
London 


It was all these geographical con- 
ditions combined which made the port 
and the market. They would not of 
themselves have created a center of 
such weight had it not been for some- 
thing in the character of the British: 
which made them take full advantage 
of the commercial opportunity. But, 
granted that character and its pres- 
ence from the earliest times, the 
geographical situation explains Lon- 
don. It meant that the port became 
something international: a point to 
which traffic came converging from 
every side, and when the Roman walls 
were built around the city they im 
closed an area far greater than those 
of Bordeaux or Rouen or any cor- 
responding site abroad. 

The great accumulation of wealth 
and people thus begun has since con- 
tinued to show the two other char- 
acteristics which I set down at the 
beginning of this article. You had a 
town very large indeed in proportion 
to the district served, and so large 
that it baffled all armed effort against 
it. The wealth and the numbers 
backed up the effect of this military 
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Black Lion Wharf, by Whistler 


immunity. Over and over again, the 
support of the London merchants, 
usually followed by the opinion of the 
people at large, decided campaigns, 
and not only campaigns but great 
movements of ideas. William the Con- 
queror did not attempt to reduce 
London. He was driven to encircle 
it in his great march and he only en- 
tered it after he had seized points upon 
every road leading to the city. It 
was London which turned the balance 
against John during the struggle of 
1215-1216. Whether that great 
soldier would have had the unique 
glory of forcing the city by arms if 
he had lived we cannot tell. He was 
winning his war when he died. But 
after that London continued to play 
the same successful part throughout 
all the military history of England. 
It was the position of London which 
determined fortune on one side or the 


other during the Wars of the Roses; 
it is the support of London that 
makes the Reformation policy of the 
Tudors possible; the ultimate defeat 
of Charles I was certain from the day 
when, early in his struggle with the 
Parliament, he had marched on Lon- 
don and had been compelled by the 
size of the obstacle and its militia to 
halt and turn back just to the west 
of the town. 

If there was one period in the his- 
tory of England when it looked as 
though the primacy of London and 
its preponderating effect upon Eng- 
lish life was in peril it was during the 
latter part of the industrial revolution 
in our own time. 

With the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and on into the middle of the 
nineteenth the north of England, 


water power and later the develop- 
ment of coal, 


quite changed the 
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Seale of Miles 


and today its pro- 
portionate size is, if 
anything, greater 
than it was in the 
past, and even its pro- 
portionate wealth. 
There were several 
causes for this: Eng- 
land throughout all 
this great industrial 
change remained aris- 
tocratic and London 
was the seat of gov- 
ernment. The 
wealthier menhad 
their footing in Lon- 
don and came to it to 
use the fortunes ac- 
cumulated in the 
north, and when the 
transoceanic tide of 
commerce _ increased, 
when wealth was 
drawn by Britain 
from vast commercial 
provinces in every 
part of the globe, 
London was the main 
reservoir into which 
the surplus fell. Its 
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The divisions of the language areas on the continent of Europe, 
opposite England, helped to make London a great port of two 


currents of trade 


balance of wealth and population in 
England. The south, which had for 
centuries possessed far the greater 
part of the wealth of the island, re- 
mained agricultural, the north became 
industrialized ; and regions such as the 
Pennines and their slopes toward Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, which had been 
waste spaces hardly inhabited, became 
the seat of towns like Manchester and 
Sheffield and Leeds and Bradford, and 
it looked as though the center of grav- 
ity of all British life had shifted north, 
and that London, created by the old 
wealth of the south, would decline. 
Yet London maintained its place, 


tance increased even 
more rapidly than its 
numbers and domestic 
economic power. It became auto- 
matically the money exchange of the 
Old World. The bill on London was 
the universal medium. 

The old port had long ceased to 
possess its original importance. Lon- 
don bridge had long ceased to be the 
point of transshipment; the in 
creasing size of vessels pushed that 
point further and further down the 
Thames. A gigantic railway system 
modified and in part destroyed the old 
advantage of water carriage, yet the 
commercial habit, the routine of trade, 
the inherited aptitudes and the fixed 
markets for the exchange of goods 
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and of symbols re- 
mained where they 
had always been. 
London stands to 
day at the end of an 
uninterrupted devel- 
opment which even 
the Great War was 
unable to do more 
than shake and has 
not checked. 

But what the 
chances of that urban 
area will be in the 
future is another 
matter. 

No one can fore- | 
tell a future develop- 
ment, and though 
prophecy is a very 
favorite game it is as 
futile as it is popular. 
But one may at least 
point out three new 
factors which may 
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future of London. 
The first is the vast 
increase of continen- 
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port for an indus- 
trialized continent; 
the oceanic exchanges 
of that continent do not concern it. 
Next, the machinery of international 
exchange is increasingly subject to 
direct political action. The effect of 
an independent foreign government 
upon the economic activities of its 
citizens is far greater than ever it was 
in the past; that force, by the cal- 
culated exercise of protective tariffs 
and subsidies, has built up new areas 
of energy, industrial and agricultural, 
which are no longer naturally subject 
to the attraction of London; and with 
this must be counted the new spirit of 
pagan Asia and of Islam, aiming at 
and about to achieve direct relations, 
free from European tutelage. 


The old system of Roman roads and the waterways in England 
made London a natural center of commercial exchange 


Lastly, London has become vul- 
nerable for the first time in its long 
history. It is patently open to hostile 
attack and no means of defense has 
yet appeared or perhaps can appear. 
The air has become an avenue for 
assault, and though this last of mili- 
tary changes has its effect more as a 
potentiality than as an actuality, yet 
the menace of the thing is already ap- 
parent. With London highly vulner- 
able, with a great waterway pointing 
the road for attack in darkness as well 
as by day, with bases for that attack 
at less than an hour from its objective, 
the old security has gone. 





While There’s Golf There’s Hope 


By Simeon Strunsky 


The Son of Heaven Learns How the Putting Green Has Displaced the Green 
Table in the Solution of the Problems of the Occident 
and Sets Out to Investigate 


/ SHE Chancellor of Imposts and 
Deficits paused in his recital and 
raised his eyes to the face of his 

Imperial master. ‘The latter con- 

tinued to gaze wistfully out of the 

window. Spring had come late to 

Peking that year, but it had come. 

“Jewel of the Upper and Lower 
Valley, perhaps I weary you?” said 
the Chancellor. 

“Not at all, Tai-fun,” replied the 
Son of Heaven. “I have been listen- 
ing. The last sum you mentioned was, 
I believe, seventy-one millions.” 

“Seventy-one billions, if correction 
from a mere worm is in order, oh 
Majesty,” said the Chancellor. 

“To be sure,” replied the Emperor. 
“Tt is strange how my mind keeps 
harking back to pre-war days. And 
out of the seventy-one billions we shall 
raise by taxation how much?” 

“Three-quarters of a billion,” said 
the Chancellor. “The difference is to 
be made up in the usual way.” 

“That is not half bad, is it?” said 
the Emperor. 

“It is a notable showing, Un- 
paralleled Incumbent,” replied the 
Chancellor, “being no less than an im- 
provement of two hundred and fifty 
per cent over the results of the last 
fiscal year. But if the fatherland is 
to be reconstructed we must be pre- 
pared for sacrifices. That is the 
point so admirably made by my good 
friend Wun-Pen, in his leading article 
of day before yesterday. 

The Chief Scribe of the Peking 
Evening Buzzer bowed his acknowl- 
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edgments from the dragon-cushion in 
the further corner of the room, re- 
served for members of the press, and 
was in turn rewarded by a smile from 
the Sacred Countenance. 

Let it be said in passing that the 
Chancellor of Imposts and Deficits was 
not in the least inclined to lose heart 
at any sign of flagging attention on 
the part of his Imperial master. At 
all seasons the Celestial mind had a 
habit of wandering out of the window 
and away from the topic of discussion 
when that topic happened to be some- 
thing intimately connected with the 
foreign policies or finances of the 
realm; and especially at this time of 
the year when spring lay upon the 
land. The Chancellor took it all in 
good part. It is yet to be written 
that any Minister of Finance is in- 
clined to insist upon too close atten- 
tion to his figures. 

The Emperor sighed and brought 
back his eyes and his mind from the 
sunlight on the green lawns and the 
yellow river and the blue temples to 
the two men in the room. 

“There is no doubt, then,” he said, 
“that we are all of us bent upon the 
rebuilding of the fatherland, to some 
extent in cash, and for the rest in 
paper currency. The question of 
method alone remains to be deter- 
mined. How does one go at the busi- 
ness of restoring the economic life of 
a nation to normalcy?” 

The Chief Scribe of the Evening 
Buzzer rose from his cushion and pros- 
trated himself before the Yellow 
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Couch, holding up in his right hand a 
copy of his latest edition. 

“Pride of the Inner Wall,” he said, 
“on that point permit me to call 
your attention to our double page 
of the news of the world in roto- 
gravure. It combines imagination 
with instruction.” 

The Son of Heaven scanned the 
double page without haste. He knew 
that several folios of the Chancellor’s 
report were still waiting for him. 

“In the upper right-hand corner, 
Serenity,” said the Chief Scribe, “the 
Ever-Wakeful Eye will discern a 
group of men in the native garb of 
the great Infidel nation across the 
Pacific. ‘This Nation of the Open 
Door has been ever our friend. It has 
repeatedly shown that it wants to de- 
prive us of none of our wealth and 
none of our surplus population with 
the exception of students, merchants 
and tourists. From that nation we 
can learn.” 

“The picture is inscribed Rye, 
N. Y.,” said the Emperor. “Who are 
these men?” 

“Majesty,” said the Chief Scribe, 
“they are members of the American 
Bankers’ Association and they are as- 
sembled at Rye, N. Y., for the pur- 
pose of working out a program of 
world reconstruction. Reading from 
the top of the page down, they are, 
among others, the Chief Mandarin of 
the Intercontinental Trust Company, 
the Chairman of the Board of Yellow 
Jackets of the First Federal Bank, the 
Chairman of the Board of Peacock 
Wearers of the Overseas Assurance 
Society, the Grand Pundit of the May- 
flower Immigrant Savings’ Associa- 
tion, and so forth.” 

The Imperial eye began to flicker 
with a hope that seemed too good to 
be true. 

“Then Rye, N. Y., is now the finan- 
cial capital of the great Infidel Nation 
of the Open Door?” he said. 
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“Only in part, Majesty,” replied 
the Chief Scribe. “If my information 
is correct—and the Evening Buzzer’s 
information is always correct unless 
contradicted in its own columns—Rye 
will probably share its preeminence as 
a financial center with Baltusrol, the 
Shinnecock Hills, and Chevy Chase; 
but for the time being it is as your 
August lips have phrased it. It is 
here at Rye-Biltmore that the outlines 
of world reconstruction have been re- 
cently drawn and published. Prob- 
lems that have hitherto baffled the skill 
of diplomats and experts have now 
been put on the road towards a 
solution.” 

“By these men?” almost breathed 
the Son of Heaven. 

“By these men, Luminence,” replied 
the Chief Scribe. “The Chief Man- 
darin of the Intercontinental Trust 
made a notable contribution to the 
settlement of the reparations problem 
by going around the course in 92. 
The question of raw materials, with 
special regard to rubber and jute, was 
answered when the President of the 
Overseas Assurance Society holed out 
in three on the short seventh. Inter- 
national shipping seemed to be in a 
very bad way until the Grand Pundit 
of the Mayflower Immigrant Savings 
decided to use a mashie and laid his 
ball dead to the flag on the four- 
teenth. In the meanwhile, Delectable 
One, inside of the clubhouse the 
speakers of the day had the place all 
to themselves.” 

The Chancellor of Imposts and Defi- 
cits ventured upon a cough in which 
humility blended with just a touch 
of resentment, and picked up his 
manuscript. 

“Refulgency,” he said, “as to the 
budget for bridges, breakwaters and 
pagodas ~ 

But the Emperor gave no heed. 
His lips were parted in a half smile 
and his vision had plainly pierced be- 
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yond the lacquered walls of the Ebony 
Boudoir to the distant scene some- 
where between New Rochelle and Port 
Chester. When he spoke it was al- 
most in a tone of self-communion. 

“Know you what, Wun-Pen?” he 
said. “For many, many moons it has 
been borne in upon me that our well- 
loved native land will never rise to its 
fullest destinies and to its proper place 
among the nations, until we have 
learned to go at our work in the spirit 
of serenity that marks the businessmen 
of the Occident, and in particular, the 
great Nation of the Open Door across 
the Pacific. See how our life here in 
the immemorial East is just one great 
fret and fever and strain; and then 
think of the peace that broods over a 
hundred links between the Mississippi 
and the Penobscot. We rise early; we 
run to the market place; we rush ‘to 
the Bourse; we change Hong Kong 
taels into Shanghai taels and then 
change them back into Hankow taels; 
we snatch a couple of provinces away 
from the Japanese; we lose a couple 
of provinces to Sun-Yat-Sen; we send 
our sons to Yale and Harvard and 
when they come home we are a little 
bit frightened by the results; we build 
factories; we mortgage them; we de- 
velop a Bolshevik problem ; we worship 
our ancestors; we encourage radio. 
In short, we make progress; yet at 
what cost to our nerves! 

“But out there, across the seas, the 
silent and mystic West lifts up its 
head a moment, scans our fume and 
fury with wondering eyes, and turns 
back to address the ball. And yet 
the West gets there. Is not that the 
secret, Wun-Pen?” 

“Thou hast  speken, 
Born,” said the Chief Scribe. 


Heaven- 


“Truly 


has it been said of those playboys of 
the Western World that the battles 
of Consolidated ‘Motors and Mexican 
Pete have been won on the putting 


greens of Apawamis. And the same 
method, Celestial One, if applied to 
the grave problems that now beset the 
people inhabiting the European ap- 
pendix to our own Asiatic continent, 
would speedily bring peace to that 
distracted corner.” 


The Emperor’ was _ somewhat 
puzzled. 
“No doubt, Wun-Pen,” he said, 


“this last remark of yours, like every- 
thing that appears in your news col- 
umns, is true, but the point of it is 
somewhat difficult to grasp, as occa- 
sionally in your editorial comment.” 

“Merciful One,” quavered the Chief 
Scribe, “be patient with one whose 
speech must ever travel as fast as his 
thoughts, and frequently a good deal 
faster. What I meant is this. The 
troubles that beset the nations who 
were discontented with their old fron- 
tiers and who are now dead broke 
within their new ones is—what? 
Chiefly it is this. Everywhere there 
are too many middle-aged men and 
elderly men who want to be Prime Min- 
isters. And they know only one way 
to secure employment as a Prime Min- 
ister or to hold on to the job when 
once acquired, and that is to make 
trouble on the other side of the 
frontier. The European appendix is 
unhappy today because the French 
Mandarin Pun-Kal-Lee thinks that 
the only place to spend his time in is 
the Quai D’Olsay; and the German 
Mandarin Koo-Noh has _ convinced 
himself that life is only worth living in 
the Wil-lellum Stlasse ; and the British 
Mandarin Bo-Nah-Lo believes he will 
never be so comfortable as in Down- 
ling Stleet. But if these men ff 

“Golf!” cried his Majesty, smiting 
his palms together. “But that is an 
inspiration! Do you hear him, Tai- 
fun? It comes straight from the 
god!” 

“J hear, Emerald One,” said the 
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Chancellor, albeit somewhat glumly. 
“But as to our appropriations for 
railroads, canals and commemorative 
monuments.” 

“Tt is plain where our duty lies,” 
cried the Emperor. “No scheme of 
reconstruction is complete, Tai-fun, 
which does not begin with investigat- 
ing commission to go abroad and 
study foreign conditions and foreign 
: To that duty I now dedicate 
myself. I shall brave the perils of the 
Pacific ——” 

“Majesty,” implored the Chancellor 
of Imposts and Deficits, “think of 
your people. Without the light of 
your eyes ——” 

’ “T am, indeed, 
people,” 


models. 


thinking of my 


replied the Son of Heaven, 
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“I will delve into their mysteries at Rye, at Short Hills, and at Englewood.” 
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and one hundred and twenty genera- 
tions of imperial ancestry spoke in 
the proud lift of his head. “For their 
sake I will go into the unknown and 
wrest the secret of success from the 
inhabitants of the Open Door. I will 
delve into their mysteries at Rye, at 
Short Hills, and at Englewood. It 
shall be for the gods, for country and 
for my handicap. By the next boat, 
Tai-fun! I have spoken.” 

He looked out of the window and 
smiled. Then, to the Chief Scribe, 
“It is the only way, oh Wun-Pen, is 
is not?” 

“Brilliant One. It is the only way,” 
said the Chief Scribe, who knew how 
to give the public what it wants. 
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America and Franee’s “Red Zone”. 


By Anne Murray Dike 
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The Commissioner in France of the American Committee for Devastated France 
Tells How the French Peasants Are Patiently Restoring Their 
War-Destroyed Farms and How American 
Women Have Aided Them 


WNERSHIP of the soil is one 
of the basic reasons for the 
tremendous patriotism of the 

Frenchman—whether he is a civilian 
or a soldier. The majority of the 
French population is composed of 
small farmers or farm laborers. We 
might almost say that seventy per 
cent of the French population is work- 
ing on the land and thirty per cent 
in industrial development, and, fur- 
ther, that nearly three-quarters of the 
seventy per cent interested in farm- 
ing are land-owners. In thinking of 
France we invariably feel the power of 
the French family unit owning the 
land. This system made of France a 
great fighting unit to thrust out the 
invader during the four long years of 
the war which began in 1914. 

When the American Committee for 
Devastated France went over for war 
service, we were placed by Marechal 
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Petain in the heart of a rural coun- 
try, to relieve the distress of the 
civilians—all farm population whose 
homes and land had been swept and 
devastated by battle. This was in 
1917, at the time when the shortage 
of food for France was a crucial ques- 
tion, so crucial indeed, that the 
French Government sent a French 
High Commissioner to America to 
obtain millions of bushels of wheat. 
Although in France every effort was 
then concentrated on winning the war, 
the Government, nevertheless, took 
steps to utilize this civilian population 
by giving them every facility to in- 
crease food production. Batteries of 
tractors were bought and placed at 
the disposal of the armies concen- 
trated at rest stations and of any 
organized civilian group. On applica- 
tion, the American Committee received 
from the Government three batteries 



























of tractors, the use of which 
we supervised, employing the 
army located in our region 
and a group of civilians. 

This was the origin of our 
interest in the French farmer 
and the intensive cultivation 
practiced in France. 

The réle of the Committee 
in organizing this group of 
civilians into the first Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Society 
in the Department of the 
Aisne won for us, first, the 
confidence of the entire 
French people, because we 
had realized that the strength 
of France lies in its rural 
population, and, second, it 
enabled us to study the many 
aspects of the problem in re- 
construction most vital to 
France, affecting seventy per 
cent of its population—that 
is, the re-establishment of the 
family unit on the soil. 

The organization of the 
first Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive Society of the Depart- 
ment of the Aisne was no easy 
matter. We had to make great effort 
to break down the individualism of the 
French farmers, to teach them that 
union made force; to teach them that 
to obtain results there must be a joint 
co-operation among themselves and 
with us, for the better employment of 
the tractors put at their disposal. 
For generations each farmer had been 
handed down the tradition that the 
particular small piece of soil which 
he owned, and which he and his fore- 
fathers had intensively cultivated, was 
better than his neighbor’s. In addi- 
tion to this traditional individualism, 
it was natural that his first impulse, 
after being liberated, was to throw 
himself upon the most convenient plow 
and shovel and undertake the task of 
restoration according to his own 
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Miss Anne Morgan and Mrs. Anne Murray Dike in 
France in their work for the reconstruction of the 
devastated regions 


methods and his own intimate knowl- 
edge of the quality of his soil. 

Individualism yielded under pres- 
sure, and the old adage, “necessity 
knows no law,” forced them to com- 
bine. Moreover, living in the War 
Zone, necessary permits had to be ob- 
tained to purchase the hoe, spade or 
plow, which had been carried away or 
destroyed, and they realized unless 
they were grouped tractors were of no 
avail. So in that winter of 1917-18 
the Co-operative Agricultural Society 
of Blerancourt cultivated over 7,000 
acres of wheat. 

In 1918 the unforeseen happened. A 
second invasion wiped out the effort 
of the previous winter, and many mem- 
bers of our Agricultural Co-operative 
Society did not live to return. This 
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The spirit of the French peasants that 
makes every effort at reconstruction 
worth while 


was happening all over the north of 
France. 

Armistice Day opened a new period 
of reconstruction. As Government 
tractors were not available, the Amer- 
ican Committee began once more by 
the purchase of four American trac- 
tors. This nucleus has since been in- 
creased to fifty-four Ford tractors 
and four American threshers. We 
have formed in the Canton of Coucy, 
where Blerancourt is our headquar- 
ters, a cantonal or regional syndicate 
of farmers, and a cantonal syndicate 
of farmers at Anizy-le-Chateau. Both 
of these syndicates now belong to the 
Departmental Union of Farmers’ Syn- 
dicates and are re-enforced by farm- 
ers’ co-operatives for purchasing and 
marketing goods and products. 


WORLD 


The invaded and liberated terri- 
tory of the Aisne Department repre- 
sents 1,950,000 acres. It is now ep- 
tirely cleared of war debris, except 
18,000 acres in the “Red Zone.” 

The tenacity of the French farmer 
can best be illustrated in the words of 
the Governor of the Department of 
the Aisne: 

“In 1919 the ‘Red Zone’ in this de- 
partment comprised fifty-one villages 
and had a surface of 40,000 acres, 
We had abandoned all idea of recon- 
structing this region before the for- 
midable task of leveling the subter- 
ranean cement construction which 
honeycombed this immense plateau. 
We had, however, counted without the 
courage of the French peasant ; we had 
not had faith enough in his ardent love 
of the soil. But our mistake, and the 
injustice we did him, were not of long 
duration, and I esteem it the greatest 
honor of my public career to have con- 
tributed with the peasant in the reduc- 
tion of this highway of death, the 
‘Red Zone,’ from 40,000 to 18,000 
acres.” 

The pre-war population of the 
Aisne was 530,000; the population 
today is 421,515, not including 40,000 
chiefly foreign labor employed in re- 
construction, nor overlooking _ the 
labor employed in factories, which is 
40,780, as against 80,643 before the 
war. The approximate total, there- 
fore, of foreign labor for reconstruc- 
tion and labor employed in factories 
is 80,000. The balance between 
80,000 and the actual population 
returned of 421,515 is practically en- 
tirely rural and working on the land. 

The Committee is now operating in 
four cantons, averaging forty-five 
square miles, with a population of ap- 
proximately 70,000, and in _ these 
forty-five square miles we have only 
about twenty large farm holders, the 
average farm varying from three to 
fifty acres. The wealth of this de 
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partment was in its sugar beet in- 
dustry and wheat products. Apart 
from this, the chief manufacturing in- 
dustries were important chemical 
producing plants at Chauny, im- 
portant glass factories at St. Gobin 
and Soissons, and textile factories at 
St. Quentin. But we possessed before 
the war two hundred and forty sugar 
beet factories. ‘Today four are recon- 
structed and operating. A consider- 
able portion of the land, which for- 
merly was producing sugar beet and 
wheat, has been leveled and cleaned by 
the Government of its trenches and 
war debris, but temporarily converted 
for economic reasons into pasturage 
and prairie for animal husbandry. 

Of the fifty-four billion francs 
already advanced by the French nation 
toward reconstruction, through loans 
and bond issues, which the French 
have carried as well as their increased 
taxation, immense sums have been ex- 
pended for land restoration. Families, 
however, are still living in makeshift 
houses and utilizing makeshift shel- 
ters for crops. The greatest handi- 
cap which besets them to-day is the 
lack of labor. The farmer cannot 
compete with the contractor who is 
paying very high wages to foreign 
labor. Nevertheless, extraordinary 
results have been obtained through in- 
dividual and group effort. In 1913 
the Department of the Aisne had sown 
138,544 acres in sugar beets. In 
1922 21,000 acres were resown. In 
1913 this department had 357,500 
acres of wheat; in 1922, already 
257,100 acres had been recultivated 
in wheat. Can any one ask: Are the 
French loafing and waiting for Ger- 
many to pay? 

The land was so completely de- 
stroyed that intensive farming suf- 
fered a severe loss. For generations 
the average French farmer has em- 
ployed a four-crop rotation to keep 
the soil to standard: first, the hand- 
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International politics mean nothing to the 
simple French farmer. He has work to do, 
and he does it 


hoed crop (in the Aisne invariably 
sugar beet); second, wheat; third, 
oats or barley; fourth, hay or alfalfa 
(luserne). The absence of sugar fac- 
tories, narrow-gauge railroads for 
transportation, shelter for farm 
laborers, high cost of living, high 
wages, caused a radical change in the 
farming methods formerly employed. 
Comparison between the wheat pro- 
duction before and after the war is 
significant. Inadequate shelter for 
harvest, which made it imperative for 
the farmers to sell immediately, has 
had a dampening effect upon their 
heroic efforts to re-establish normal 
yield. 

All these factors largely figured in 
the speedy formation of agricultural 


syndicates. In a certain measure this 
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President Millerand 
Delegates.” 


another group in June 


picture of the Aisne was repeated in 
the nine other devastated depart- 
ments, where heretofore farmers’ syn- 
dicates had not been so popular as 
in the southern departments. The re- 
sult has been that the farmers’ syndi- 
cates of the devastated area form an 
aggressively militant group, with pow- 
erful representation in the House of 
Deputies. They have succeeded in ob- 
taining recognition of their claims 
and establishing legislation which will 
eventually regulate the disparity 
existing between the farmers of the 
devastated and non-devastated re- 
gions. This will ultimately greatly 
strengthen the farming class which 
before the war had suffered from in- 
sufficient public recognition of just 
claims. This development of a syndi- 
cate movement among the farmers will 
also re-establish the. balance necessary 
to the welfare of France, and obviate 
the danger of disproportion between 
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with a group of “Good Will 
The American Committee for Devastated 
France has sent several of these groups to France where 
every opportunity is offered them to see, not only the 
ruined regions, but every phase of French life. A group 
of one hundred women representing many industries left 
the latter part of May and it is planned to send still 





the industrial and farming 
classes in a country where it 
is essential to sustain equi- 
librium and where an indus- 
trial over-development would 
become a menace to the peace 
of the country. 

The first farmers’ syndi- 
cate in France was organized 
after the passage of the law 
of the 21st of March, 1884, 
Until 1914 the aim of the 
farmers’ syndicates had been 
chiefly education, ameliora- 
tion of the soil, and to im- 
prove and develop, by mutual 
aid, the conditions of the 
peasants and the farm lab- 
orers. As early as 1889 the 
Syndicate Union numbered 
260,000 members. At this 
time regional co-operatives 
were formed for marketing 
products, the establishment 
of rural banks, and better 
facilities for insurance 
against accident, animal mortality and 
fire. They were never and are not a 
noisy group. On the contrary, they 
are moderate, conservative and con- 
structive, working most effectively. 

The syndicates of which I have 
spoken for the Canton of Coucy and 
the Canton of Anizy, were inspired, or- 
ganized and are today self-supporting, 
through the support of Americans. 

In the other two Cantons of 
Soissons and Vic-sur-Aisne, also under 
our jurisdiction, syndicates have been 
formed without the aid of the Amer- 
ican Committee, for the reason that 
there were four divisions, four lines 
of demarcation, laid down by the Gov- 
ernment, which graded the areas of 
devastation. This was done for the 
purpose of establishing and stand- 
ardizing war indemnity claims for land 
restoration. ‘The first is known as 
the “limit of the war zone.” This 
area is entitled to lesser damages than 
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Everywhere the ruins of war are giving way to the patient, tireless effort of the French 
farmers who are literally rebuilding a new country 


the second division; the third came 
under the heading of “extreme devas- 
tation”; and the fourth is known as 
the “Red Zone.” Our Cantons of 
Soissons and Vic-sur-Aisne come 
under the second division; the Canton 
of Coucy, second and third divisions; 
the Canton of Anizy, crown of thorns 
and glory of all the Allied armies, is in 
the third division and “Red Zone.” 
Since this committee, unhappily, 
was not able to spread its effort over 
four cantons, we concentrated our en- 
tire effort in agricultural reconstruc- 
tion upon the formation of syndicates 
and co-operatives in the Cantons of 
Coucy and Anizy. Our fifty-four 
tractors were loaned to the members 
of both these syndicates, on the condi- 
tion that the Committee be reimbursed 
by the farmers for gasoline and oil 
required. We opened a tractor park 
for the purpose of instructing farm 
hands in the proper use of the Amer- 
ican tractors. We loaned them four 
threshers for co-operative use. We 


advanced the necessary sum to pur- 
chase wholesale seed and fertilizer; 
and we advanced still further sums for 
the establishment of their co-opera- 
tives attached to the syndicates. All 
these sums have been reimbursed to 
the Committee with the except’on oj 
10,000 francs still due from the 1*arm- 
ers’ Syndicate of Anizy. ‘The disad- 
vantages under which the farmers in 
this region are working are so tre- 
mendous that we are making a further 
gift of this 10,000 francs and an ad- 
ditional 13,000 francs to complete the 
capital they require to establish their 
co-operative. 

No more vivid picture can be given 
of France at work. These simple, 
noble peasant farmers are overlooked 
in the political confusion of to-day. 
They are representative of millions of 
the French farming classes, living 
obscurely in remote villages, painfully 
trying to restore their country, and 
laboriously adding their contribution 


_toward the welfare of the world. 














The Captain’s Honor 


By Ramon del Valle-Inclan 





From the Spanish by Princess Alexandre Gagarine 


Don Ramon del Valle-Inclan is one of the most distinguished figures in contemporary Spanish 


literature. 


work are permeated with the melancholy and poetry of the region. 


He comes from Galicia, that Celtic corner of Spain, and his soul and his 


The first 


of his stories to be translated into English appeared in “World Fiction” 


Y recoljection of that taciturn 
M old miller who acted as my 

guide on a trip to the Celtic 
stones of Mt. Rouriz is cold and biting, 
like the snow that crowned the moun- 
tain’s summit. Even more than his 
features, which seemed hewn out of 
granite, it was his tragic history that 
stamped his snuff-colored face in my 
mind. If I close my eyes I can see him 
again. He was gnarled and tough as 
an old vine-stock. The sparse, gray 
locks of his beard made one think of 
the clusters of moss that grow on the 
cheek bones of statues in abandoned 
cloisters. His corklike lips were set in 
an expression of stern indifference. 
His profile was immobile and pensive, 
the expressionless head of an Egyptian 
frieze. No, I will never forget him. 

He had been a famous guerrilla 
fighter. At the time of the first civil 
war’ he took the field with his five 
sons, and in a few days he had gath- 
ered together a band of seasoned reck- 
less fighters. Occasionally he trans- 
ferred the command of the troop to his 
son José Maria, and he went up to his 
mountain fastness, like a wolf to its 
lair. He would turn up when they 
least expected him, carrying his old 
tinkered-up shotgun, and_ bringing 
with him some country lad, clumsy and 
timid, who willingly or unwillingly 
came to swell the ranks. Both going 
and coming he always stopped at the 
mill to see how the family—his grand- 
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children—were getting along and how 
the millstones were grinding. 

One summer afternoon he arrived 
and found the place in utter confusion. 
Tied to a post of the grape arbor, 
his wife was lamenting and vainly call- 
ing her grandchildren who had fled to 
the village. The hound was howling, 
limping about with one foot in the air. 
The door had been broken in by blows 
from a gunstock. Wheat and flour 
carpeted the ground ; beside the knead- 
ing-trough were the remains of an inter- 
rupted meal, and in the yard the old 
chestnut safe lay overturned and 
broken. The Captain surveyed the dis- 
aster without a single complaint. After 
taking stock of the damage, he ap- 
proached his wife, and muttered in 
the thick toneless voice of the deaf: 

“At what time did the civil guards 
come? How many were there? What 
did you tell them?” 

The woman sobbed louder than ever. 
Instead of answering, she poured out a 
flood of abuse against those wicked 
men who had laid waste the home of a 
poor man who had no quarrel with 
anybody. The Captain watched her 
with the coppery, suspicious eye of 4 
Galician. 

“Oh, you devil, you can’t fool me! 
You told them where our band is!” 

She sobbed on inconsolably. 

“See how those hangmen of Jeru- 
salem have tied me up. Just like our 
Lord Jesus !” 

The Captain repeated, brandishing 
his gun with rage. 























“Answer me, damn you! What did 
you tell them !” 
~ “But just think .. .” 

With a deep sigh, she stopped. The 
expression on the wrinkled face of the 
old man overawed her so that she 
dared not continue. He asked her no 
more questions. He drew out his knife, 
and when she thought he was going to 
kill her, he cut the rope that bound her, 
and without a word gave her a shove, 
pushing her before him. The woman 
went along, whimpering: 

“Oh, sons of my heart! Why didn’t 
I let them burn me on a gridiron be- 
fore I told them where you were! You, 
like the sun, and I, an old woman with 
my feet in the grave! It would take 
a thousand years of pilgrimage, over 
hills and dales, for God to forgive me! 
Oh, my children, my children!” 

The poor woman walked as if in 
pain, clutching her matted gray locks 
with her rough fingers. When she 
stopped, moaning and tearing her hair, 
her husband, growing gloomier every 
minute, pushed her ahead with the 
stock of his gun, without anger or im- 
patience, as he would have urged on 
the meekest of the cows born in his own 
stables if it had balked on the road. 
They left the fields burning under the 
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August sun, and after passing through 
the Pazo de Melias meadows, took a 
sheltered mountain road, cool and 
damp as a grotto, with its fragrant 
elder hedges, its slippery stepping 
stones, its mysterious twists and turns, 
its tragic black crosses, recalling some 
bloody event. It was so old, so old 
that its worn stones bore the traces 
of the innumerable wheels that had 
passed that way—furrows full of 
muddy water, like wrinkles worn by 
centuries in the dark wild granite 
pathway. 

They went on without stopping 
until they reached a turn where stood 
a wayside shrine. The Captain 
climbed a low wall and looked sus- 
piciously up and down the road as far 
as he could see. He cocked his gun, 
and crossed himself with the slow 
reverence of a good Christian. 

“Kneel there by the shrine, Sabela.” 

Trembling, the woman obeyed. 

“Now, say your prayers.” 

“Oh, don’t kill me. Wait, at least, 
until you find out whether any harm 
came to them!” 

The Captain passed his hand over 
his eyes; then he took from his belt 
the classic rosary of wooden beads 
strung on gilded wire, and handed it 
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to the old woman, who took it, sob- 
bing. He established himself more 
firmly on the wall, and murmured 
sternly : 

“It was blessed by the Bishop of 
Orense, with indulgence for the hour 
of death.” 

In a low monotonous whisper he, too, 
began to pray. Now and again he 
threw an uneasy glance down the road. 
Little by little the old woman grew 
calmer. Tears hung tremulous in the 
venerable furrows of her face, and her 
hands, with senile tremulousness, made 
the cross and medals of the rosary 
jangle. She swayed back and forth, 
beating her breast, and fervently kissed 
the ground. 

“Have you finished?” 

She clasped her hands with Christian 
fervor: 

“Jesus, thy will be done.” 

But when she saw the terrible old 


man raise his gun and take aim she got 
to her feet, and ran to him with arms 
outspread : 

‘Don’t kill me! Don’t kill me! For 
the soul of . . .” 

A shot rang out, and she dropped 
to the road, a bullet through her fore- 
head. The Captain raised his outlaw’s 
rosary from the blood-spattered sand, 
kissed the bronze crucifix, and without 
waiting to reload his gun, fled toward 
the mountains. A moment before he 
had caught a glimpse of the three-cor- 
nered hats of two civil guards. 


I must confess that when Urbino 
Pimentel told me this gruesome story, 
an uneasy shiver ran down my back. 
I recalled the brusque fashion in 
which I had dismissed the old rebel 
at Venta de Brandoso, out of pa- 
tience with his crafty, granitelike 
stubbornness. 





The Poets 


By Albert Samain 


By fancies driven, through the world we go, 
Drunk on the visions that we would declare. 
Winds of the infinite stir through our hair. 
We are the singers! We are those who dare 
To wake the soul with melodies we know. 


Out of our dream comes forth at last the act; 
Ours to unite, in pomp and majesty, 

The word and thing; each wedding mystery. 
And then, behind our godlike foreheads, we, 
Until creation’s birth, are labor-racked. 


Beyond, beyond the high-tossed stars we fly, 

To dip familiar wings in virgin blue 

And thence, eyes darting flame, descend anew. 

The crowd, which we, with down-poured light, pursue, 
Returns to darkness after we pass by. 


Forever serving woe and love, we seem 
Magicians; making diamonds of tears 
And oracles of hearts that passion sears. 
From desolation of the bygone years 
Emerges but the splendor of our dream. 
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By Pasquale De Biasi 


The Manager of the Italian Bureau of the Foreign Language Information 
Service Tells of the Contributions of His Compatriots as Artists, Musi- 
cians, Builders, Technicians, Artisans, Farmers and Soldiers 


HE first Italian emigrant to 
[se upon the shores of America 

was, of course, Christopher 
Columbus ; the first to view the Bay of 
New York was Giovanni de Verraz- 
zano. In speaking of discoveries, it is 
not necessary to go into details about 
Giovanni and Sebastiano Caboto and 
Amerigo Vespucci; their fame is 
known to all. 

The real work of Italian pioneers 
in America began in 1851, when the 
first Italian immigrants came from 
Liguria, the coast-section of North- 
ern Italy, and made their way out to 
California. The great political events 
of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had reawakened the spirit of 
adventure. On the morrow of an un- 
fortunate war with Austria, and of a 
still more unfortunate uprising in 
Genoa and of a revolution which 
overthrew the French monarchy, the 
Ligurians again thought that the way 
to fortune was on the seas. A group 
of artisans and people from the 
middle classes reached San Francisco, 
Cal., in the year 1851. They were 
willing to do any kind of work ; some of 
them became bricklayers, others por- 
ters, some barbers and some waiters. 
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But while some of the immigrants were 
miserable, others, who were gold-seek- 
ing miners, made fortunes. As the 
mines were being exploited, the adven- 
turers went further and further into 
the country in quest of gold. 

Strange tales are told about those 
times: . . . One day the miners were 
working in the County of Mariposa. 
At the turn of the road, near a 
precipice, one of them met several 
bandits. He fired, and killed one of 
the assailants; the others fled. One 
of the bullets which he had fired 
struck a rock, where it left a brilliant 
mark. That mark was gold and the 
rock was quartz. 

In 1860 Italian immigration began 
to assume the aspects and impor- 
tance of a racial mass. It increased 
rapidly each decade until it had at- 
tained gigantic proportions in the 
years preceding the war. In 1914 
the Italian immigrants admitted rep- 
resented the enormous number of 
296,414. 

It is difficult to make any definite 
statement as to the number of Italians 
living in the United States. The 
statistics furnished by the census 
give only the number of the Italians 
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born in Italy. But if one takes into 
consideration the first generation of 
Italians, we can safely say that the 
number of persons of Italian birth 
and descent in the United States is 
not less than five millions. 

Seventy per cent of the Italian 
population of the United States lives 
on the Atlantic coast, although there 
are many important Italian centers 
in Ohio, Illinois and other Central 
States as well as in California and 
Louisiana. The city which holds the 
largest Italian population is New 
York; Chicago and Philadelphia are 
close seconds. 

It may be mentioned here that with 
the exception of the English and the 
Germans, the immigration movement 
of the last century brought to 
America contained more Italians than 
anv other nationality. 


Difficulties of Assimilation 


The assimilation of the Italians 
has been tardy, and in the first years 
was very incomplete. This was due, 
in the first place, to the fact that the 
Italians congregated in industrial cen- 
ters where they did not come in con- 
tact with Americans only, but with 
people of all nationalities. It may 
also have been due, in part, to the 
Italian family system, which centers 
the life of the members, especially 
the women, very closely in the homes. 
Further, many of the early Italian 
immigrants had been engaged abroad 
and had entered the country as 
laborers under contract; many others 
were imported under the infamous 
“‘padrone” system, which bound them 
to men of their own race who 
“farmed” them out and collected a 
percentage on the wages they earned. 

All of them were employed because 
they accepted wages which the aver- 
age native American workman would 
not have considered. Working under 
these handicaps, they could not have 
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been expected to maintain American 
standards of living. They were com- 
pelled to live in unwholesome con- 
ditions, below American standards, 
but also totally different from those 
to which they had been accustomed in 
their rural life in Italy. 

Americans shunned them and 
openly showed their contempt for 
them, so that soon after their arrival 
they began to feel like strange beings 
and became convinced that some in- 
surmountable obstacle must separate 
them from the people among whom 
they. had come to live. The only op- 
portunity to mingle with the Amer- 
icans which the early Italians had 
was through their work, when they 
heard the loud imprecations and in- 
sults of their “foremen.” 

During recent years conditions 
have changed greatly. Italians are 
no longer only unskilled laborers. In 
New York alone, more than eighty 
thousand Italians are employed in the 
“needle” industries as tailors, de- 
signers, cutters and the like. Almost 
all Italian immigrants aspire to go in 
business for themselves; and that is 
the reason why so many of them, after 
saving a little money, open a little 
store or fruitstand. Thousands of 
these all over the country are owned 
by Italians, and many of them have 
grown into large businesses. 


Italians in Professions 


To give some idea of the prog- 
ress accomplished intellectually by 
Italians, it may be said that in 1890 
there were only two Italian lawyers 
in New York City and seyen Italian 
doctors, Now there are more than 
six hundred Italian doctors and two 
hundred Italian lawyers, and in every 
school and high school there can be 
found numbers of Italian teachers. 
Every year there are hundreds of 
Italian graduates from the colleges 
and universities all over the country. 


















These facts alone should be 
enough to conquer the old 
prejudiced idea that the 
Italians are not capable of ris- 
ing from social and industrial 
conditions which have been the 
lowest and the humblest. 

As early as 1836 and 1838 
many Italian political refugees 
came to America to escape 
tyrannical persecutions. The 
first of these refugees was 
Garibaldi, who began work in 
America by making candles on 
Staten Island. Other political 
immigrants were Pietro Mar- 
oncelli, Felice Foresti, Pietro 
Borsieri, Constantino  Bel- 
trami, Federico Confalonieri, 
Pietro Argento, Giuseppe 
Avezzana, Quirico Filopanti, 
Colonel Bovi-Campeggi and 
many America, the 
home of a free people, opened 
its arms to these refugees. 
Borsieri became a teacher at 
Princeton. In 1883 Con- 
stantino Beltrami organized 
an expedition to explore the 
source of the Mississippi River 
and in 1834 he and his followers dis- 
covered what they called Julian 
Source, near Turtle Lake. 

When Garibaldi came to America, 
he found Antonio Meucci, a Fioren- 
tine, living in Clinton, Staten Island. 
As early as 1860 Meucci had begun 
experiments and had been able to 
transmit words at a distance. After 
a few years he presented his appa- 
ratus to Mr. Grant of the New York 
District Telegraph Company for in- 
spection. The decision did not come 
from this organization, so Meucci 
turned to the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington and left his plans with Thomas 
B. Stetson. While Meucci was wait- 
ing for his patent, the announcement 
came that Alexander Graham Bell 
had invented the telephone. Meucci 


others. 
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® Keystone View Co. 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, Italian patriot, who was among 
the first of Italian political refugees to seek shelter in 
the United States 


appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, as all his plans left at 
Washington had disappeared. The 
Supreme Court decreed that the Bell 
telephone should be called “Meucci,” 
but Meucci did not have the means to 
vindicate his invention and he died 
soon after a disappointed and im- 
poverished man. 

During the Civil War the ranks of 
the North had a valiant Italian 
colonel, Luigi Palma de Cesnola, who 
had fought for Italian independence, 
and who now offered his sword for 
American unity. De Cesnola was 


made a general by President Lincoln 
in the latter part of the war, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the defense of 
Belle Plains and at Averill; in the 
Battle of Aldie, he defeated General 
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Washburne and showed great valor. 
General De Cesnola became a United 
States consul after the Civil War and 
later he became the director of the 
Metropolitan Museum, and through 
his efforts the Metropolitan Museum 
attained much of its actual state of 
grandeur. 


Italian Contributions to Art 


The Italians in the United States 
directed their activities primarily to 
art in all its branches. Without 
doubt the Italians have greatly con- 
tributed to the cultivation of artistic 
tastes among Americans. 

For example, the dome on our Cap- 
itol at Washington, the cast of the 
Statue of Liberty, the spread-eagle 
under the statue, the decorations in 
the Hall of Representatives, the clock 
in Statuary Hall, the sculptured por- 
traits of Columbus, Raleigh, Cabot 
and La Salle and the groups repre- 
senting the landing of the Pilgrims, 
Pocahontas rescuing Captain Smith 
and others; the allegorical group in 
the portico of the rotunda, the statues 
of War and Peace on either side of 
the doorway, a bronze bust of a Chip- 
pewa chief at the foot of the west 
stairway, also many frescoes, includ- 
ing the large fresco on the rotunda, 
illustrating in bassorilievo the periods 
in the history of this continent, were 
done by Italian artists and sculptors 
who came over to America specially 
for this purpose. 

Most of the public buildings in New 
York, such as libraries, churches, 
hotels and clubs have been decorated 
by Italians. It might not be out of 
place to mention here that the largest 
foundry for statuary in America, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is owned by a cor- 
poration of Italians. 

As early as 1790 Italian opera was 
presented in this country. The first 
orchestra in America was formed by 
an Italian in 1800 and it was com- 


posed entirely of Italian musicians, 
The first Italian opera house was 
opened in New York in 1833. The 
money for it was collected by Italians, 
and it was thronged nightly by crowds 
of music lovers of every nationality, 
Unfortunately, however, at the end of 
the first season a fire completely de- 
stroyed it. 

For the following ten years Italian 
opera in the United States was prac- 
tically forgotten, until 1844, when 
Ferdinand Palmo, an Italian cook, 
who had suddenly inherited a fortune, 
spent all of his wealth in transforn- 
ing an old lodging house in Chambers 
street into an opera house. Finan- 
cially, this ex-cook’s enterprise was a 
failure, but it was a great success in 
awakening the appreciation of Amer- 
icans for Italian opera, so that a de- 
mand was created. In 1847 another 
group of Italians began to raise 
money for another opera house, and 
at the end of the same year was built 
the Astor Place Opera House, a beau- 
tiful theater large enough to accom- 
modate two thousand persons. 


Permanence of Italian Opera 


From then on Italian opera estab- 
lished itself more and more firmly in 
this country, not only on account of 
the intrinsic value of Italian music, 
but also because of the virtuosity and 
geniality of the great Italian singers. 
New York was the first city to appre- 
ciate Italian opera, and then came 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago. In 
1888 Campanini came to this country 
and his work as an impresario helped 
to educate the American public. 

Now we have the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the greatest temple to 
musical art in America. But we must 
remember that it was the little opera 
houses built by the Italians which led 
up to our Metropolitan Opera House 
of today. If our early Italian im- 


migrants had not been so passionately 
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Many Italians are now leaving 
the crowded cities and are 
bringing to our farms and 
gardens the charm and fertility 
that we identify with Italy. 
They have achieved particular 
success in agricultural produc- 
tion in the states of California, 
Florida, Louisiana, Virginia and 
New Jersey. 


Elizabeth Street in the Italian 
section of New York 
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Guilio Gatti-Casazza, General Manager of the Metropoli- 


tan Opera House, New York 


fond of Italian music and if they had 
not striven so hard to introduce opera 
in this country, it might never have 
held the place that it does. 

In considering how Italian men 
and women as a group have, through 
their traits and culture, molded the 
American environment, every one 
must grant that, with their music, the 
Italians have brought a new senti- 
ment into the turmoil of American 
activities; they have given a new joy 
to the complex soul of the American 
race. It has been a link with the 
Americans; it has created a compre- 
hension which no words could have 
produced; it has brought to the 
entire nation a precious spiritual 
gain. 

Appreciation and demand for good 





Italian music have increased 
surprisingly. There was a 
time when attendance at the 
opera on certain evenings 
was considered only a social 
duty by the American “aris- 
tocracy.” The American 
middle classes were ignorant 
of this form of art; the musi- 
cal tastes of Americans in 
general had not advanced be- 
yond the rude elements of 
“rag-time.” Now the Ameri- 
can public knows and de- 
mands good music. The 
proof of this is the fact that 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House has attained a pros- 
perity which no other opera 
house in the world has ever 
known. The Metropolitan 
Opera House is frequented by 
people in all walks of life. 
And there are three opera 
companies in the United 
States under Italian manage- 
ment, which throughout the 
year bring the best music to 
almost every State of the 
Union. Italian music is 
heard everywhere; it has invaded even 
the moving-picture houses. It has con- 
quered the masses, for it speaks to the 
heart and to the imagination. 

To take up the practical activities: 
in the building industries the Italians 
have become practically arbiters. At 
first the Italians began as day labor- 
ers, digging the excavations for cel- 
lars; then they began to construct 
the foundations and later they began 
to erect small frame houses in the 
suburbs. Encouraged by their suc- 
cess, they went on to build brick 
houses, apartment houses and, finally, 
some of the palatial residences of our 
large cities. Many small towns were 
built entirely by Italians and owe their 
names to them, as for instance, Lodi, 
Pompeii, Roselle, Venice. 
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Italians are prominent in con- 
structing public works; in every part 
of the Union we find important build- 
ers and contractors undertaking 
gigantic tasks. The contracts on 
railroad enterprises are handled 
largely by Italians, as well as those 
for the construction of canals. 

Italians have also entered the 
technical and scientific fields. One of 
the managers of the New York Edison 
Company is an Italian and many 
young Italian engineers are employed 
in the same company. Even in the 
purely scientific fields the Italians 
have proved worthy of note; there is 
an Italian at present working with 
the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, who will soon reveal important 
experiments regarding the construc- 
tion of bridges. 


Italians on the Farms 


INGSLEY MOSES, former Vice- 
Consul at Naples, said: 

“There is no countryside in America 
so deserted that it cannot show green 
farms, where the thrift and industry 
of the Italians have been potent to 
gather a living from soil, which we 
pioneer Yankees long ago turned back 
to the growth of firewood and scrub- 
pine.” 

The Italians have made veritable 
gardens of great sections of Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Louisiana, North and 
West Virginia and New Jersey. They 
supply the food of a great part of 
America. 

In the State of Arkansas there is 
a large agricultural colony called 
Tontitown. This colony was founded 
in 1899; and its founders were told 
by American farmers that the soil 
there was unproductive and that their 
efforts there would be wasted. But 
they cut down the trees and plowed 
the ground and in a few years this 
land that had been given up by the 
American farmers was the envy of all 
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the vicinity because it was so pro- 
ductive. This led the American 
farmers to study the methods of the 
Italians and they learned much re- 
garding the fertilization of the soil. 
In North Carolina there is an 
Italian agricultural colony which 
numbers about one thousand Italians, 
who make good livings from their 
farms. In Louisiana and Mississippi 
there are many Italian colonies en- 
gaged in raising sugar cane and cot- 
ton. It is estimated that there are 
over one hundred and fifty thousand 
Italians on sugar-cane plantations. 


Prosperity in California 


OT until we touch California do 

we fully see the advantages 
which the Italians have in agriculture. 
There is no other section of the United 
States where the name of Italian com- 
mands as much sympathy and under- 
standing as in California, and where 
the Italians are so cordially received 
socially, in business and in politics. 
In California the Italians are re- 
garded as the equals of other Amer- 
icans. This is due to their precious 
contributions to the progress and de- 
velopment of California in every 
branch of industry. The Italians in 
California have accomplished agri- 
cultural miracles; they have made fer- 
tile lands out of devastated territory. 
In the work of irrigation, the Italians 
are responsible for many valuable 
suggestions. In almost any locality, 
in any direction, in any mountain, in 
any valley in California one will find 
Italian farms. The agricultural 
colony of Asti, Cal., and the Italian 
Vineyard Company are the largest 
vineyard industries of the world, and 
are owned entirely by Italians. It 
was estimated that the Italians in 
California own more than one hundred 
million dollars’ worth of real estate. 
Even in the Eastern states the 
Italians have achieved much in agri- 
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culture. In Vineland and Hammon- 
ton, N. J., there are large, prosperous 
Italian agricultural colonies. Twenty 
years ago the region around Ham- 
monton was all swamps and great 
stretches of sand; but Italian work 
and diligent effort have dried up the 
swamps and covered the sand with 
fields of strawberries, sweet potatoes 
and beautiful grapevines. There are 
many Italian farms in Connecticut 
and in Long Island. In the famous 
“peach belt” of Delaware there are 
hundreds of Italians who began as 
day laborers and who now own large 
farms which help to supply peaches 
to all the principal markets of the 
Fast. 

The oldest and most profitable in- 
dustry controlled by Italians in the 
United States is the silk industry. In 
Hackensack, Paterson, West Hoboken 
and other silk-manufacturing centers, 
there are many large silk establish- 
ments owned by Italians. There are 
not less than fifty thousand Italians 
employed in the silk industry. 

There is no industry in which 
Italian labor does not play an im- 
portant part. Anyone who has em- 
ployed Italians knows that they are 
considered unsurpassable as tenacious 
workers, and that they possess an 
ability to learn rapidly. 


Difficulties in America 


| TALIAN immigration belongs to the 
category of the “new immigration” 
because it is comparatively recent. 
While the earlier Italian immigrants 
dedicated themselves to agriculture 
and aided in the development of the 
vast regions of the West and Middle 
West, the later Italian immigrants, 
although they were largely peasants, 
congregated in the cities and under- 
took the most humble trades. Often 
they placed themselves in competition 
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with native American labor; for this 
they are often reproached. 

The Italians are also reproached 
because they live in colonies, com- 
posed entirely of people of their own 
nationality and thus isolate them- 
selves from the American population 
of the city. Perhaps this accusation 
is just, but it is due to many causes. 
The most salient of these is their igno- 
rance of the English language, which 
is very difficult for Italian adults. 

This fault can be found only with 
the first generation of Italians, how- 
ever, for the second generation leaves 
the Italian centers, and becomes dif- 
fused among the American population. 

The Italians today want the Eng- 
lish language and are learning it fast. 


Their Record in the War 
ig at ng ae could have brought 


the Italians closer to America 
and America closer to the Italians 
than the past war. In Liberty Bond 
sales, one will find that in community 
after community in which Italians pre- 
dominated, Liberty Bond issues were 
oversubscribed. If one rereads the 
records of our soldiers, one will learn 
that the first American to fall in 
France was an Italian-American aid 
that the Italians in the A. E. F. num- 
bered three hundred thousand. Every 
one, when he came back, had learned 
English and was an American citizen. 
During the past two years the 
Italians have led all other foreign- 
born groups in the number natural- 
ized. But the war should have 
brought even a stronger and more in- 
timate tie between the Italians and 
the Americans, for although the 
Italians represent but four per cent 
of the population of the United States, 
the list of America’s dead shows that 
ten per cent of our gold star heroes 
bore Italian names. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE WORLD COURT 
Just What Does He Mean? 


take j in the Prema of the wake aw aited with www antici- 
pation the speech on the World Court, which the President 
made at the luncheon of the Associated Press on April 
.24th. ‘The net impression, which is left, after reading 
editorials on the speech from all sections of the country, after study- 
ing the interviews and press statements in support of and opposition 
to his proposal that America should join the World Court, is that the 
country is once more asking: “Just what does he mean?” 

The President’s statement that he does not intend to march into 
the League with head high and colors flying, nor to sneak in by a side 
door, nor to tunnel in through the cellar, — categorical. But it 
has not reconciled the Irreconcilables. ‘They are afraid that he does 
not mean what he says, for the arguments he ey in favor of participa- 
tion in the Court are the familiar arguments of those of us who want 
America to enter the League. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “the court is not all that some advocates of the 
court plan would have it, but it is in a large measure the fulfillment 
of an aspiration we have long boasted. So I thought, and I still think, 
we ought to be a party to the agreement, assume our part in its 
maintenance, and give to it the benefit such influence as our size and 
wealth and ideals may prove to be.” “ it didn’t seem fair to seek 
its advantages w ithout accepting all becoming responsibilities - 

“The perfected court must be a matter of development.” “We can do 

vastly more to perfect it in the capacity of an adherent than in an 
aloofness in which we arrogate to ourselves the right to say to the 
world we dictate, but never comply.” 

If you substitute the word “League, ” where the President has said 
“court,” you have a very good statement of the argument of the Pro- 
Leaguers. The logic is just as good in one case as in the other. So, 
to the Irreconcilables, this seems a dangerous doctrine and they have 
rushed into print to explain that the President’s logic is not to be 
taken seriously and that the only important part of his address is his 
expressed hostility to the League. 
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HERE is also wide difference of opinion as to the emphasis 
the President intends to give to this issue. 

After reading excerpts from Republican Platforms in 

Wer Sex! ~=favor of the World Court and recalling his own speeches 

when as candidate he was the authorized spokesman of his 

party, after proving from the record that the Republican Party jis 

pledged up to the hilt to support the World Court, he said: “. . . I 

believe in keeping faith. If political parties do not mean what they 

say, and candidates do not mean what they say, then our form of popu- 
lar government is based on fraud and cannot hope to endure.” 

It is hard for a mere citizen and voter to think up an issue of greater 
import than the preservation of popular government, the good faith 
of political parties and the personal honor of a successful candidate, 
but later on in his speech the President interrupts his train of thought 
to say: “I would not have it thought that I hold this question para- 
mount to all others confronting our government.” 

The Chicago Tribune picks out this sentence for the text of its edi- 
torial comment on the speech and assures its readers that they need 
not worry about the World Court. “. . . it would certainly be foolish 
to allow a party schism to grow out of the President’s proposal. As 
he sensibly points out ‘our own problems at home invariably call for 
first consideration.’ ” 

Some stalwart Republicans, who boast of being “close to the Presi- 
dent” are convinced that, having fired their salute to the World Court 
and loyalty to party pledges, he will let the matter drop. Other 
Republicans, who claim to be equally well informed, assure us that he 
has gone into this fight to the finish. 

Once more, as in the months before his election, two wings of the 
Republican Party—those who believe in Isolation and those who 
believe in Cooperation—are both convinced that they have Mr. 
Harding “pledged.” 














THE THIRTY-ONE 


<@9| FF all those, who awaited with interest the President’s pro- 
y nunciamento on the World Court, none found in it more 
&</)//, unpleasant reading than the thirty-one Republicans, who 
| urged their fellow citizens to vote for Mr. Harding, as 
the quickest way of bringing America into the League. 
Seldom in our political history has a President administered such a 
public and formal rebuke to members of his party, who had contributed 
so materially to his election. 

“On August 28, 1920,” we quote from the President’s address, 
“speaking on the League of Nations proposal, I said frankly and 
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very definitely I did not favor the United States entering the League 
of Nations.” This is a very direct challenge to those of his supporters, 
who undertook to interpret—and as he now says misinterpreted—his 
thought. At the time, Mr. Harding was willing to accept the support 
they ‘secured for him by this mystification, but now he repudiates them. 
It would be very interesting to hear their side of the controversy. 





THE QUESTION OF FINALITY 


which has been founded in the belief that the United States 

cannot maintain an aloofness in the affairs of the world 

and should accept all the responsibilities of cooperating 

with other nations to preserve peace, should take exception 
to the President’s statement that he will never have anything to do 
with the League of Nations, because “the Senate has so declared, the 
Executive has so declared, the people have so declared.” “Nothing,” 
he added, “could be more decisively stamped with finality.” 

The Senate refused to ratify the Treaty, with reservations ac- 
ceptable to Mr. Wilson. President Harding, after a period of 
ambiguity, which allowed many Pro-League Republicans to deceive 
themselves, has now come out flatfooted in opposition to American 
participation in the League. But the declaration of the people has 
never been so explicit. 


It is sufficient to recall the “straw vote,” arranged by The Literary 
Digest before the Conventions were held and the remarkably strong 
showing in public favor made by Herbert Hoover and Hiram Johnson. 
One was Pro-League, and the other was Anti-League. The party 
managers, in the Convention, decided to nominate a candidate, whose 
views on this question were less well known. It is hardly possible 
to pretend that the great Republican majority—to which followers 
of both Hoover and Johnson contributed—was a decisive declaration 
of the people on the League issue. 


OUR WORLD is supporting the Non-Partisan League of 
Nations Association, because we believe that these great issues of 
foreign policy should be decided in a non-partisan spirit. ‘The Monroe 
Doctrine would have lost all its power for good, if it had been made 
a football of party politics. The only reason why we have not had 
to vote on the Monroe Doctrine at every election is that it was accepted 
by both parties. We believe that wise statesmanship today—in both 
parties—is seeking ways to sound out the will of the country on the 
League issue quite aside from party considerations. Those of us, who 
believe that America should be in the League, would rather stay out 
than go in by a narrow partisan margin, which might be overthrown 
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at the next election. It is not worth while to go in at all, unless we 
can go in whole-heartedly and unitedly. 

We believe that the attitude of the country today toward going 
into the League is in many ways similar to what it was in 1916 
towards going into the War. Some people—ourselves included— 
believe very ardently that we should go in. Some believe just as 
ardently that we should stay out. The will of the great majority 
is unknown. Reluctance to mixing up in quarrels and disputes, in 
which the issues are not very clear and which do not seem to affect 
most of us directly, is just as natural now as then. But all the while 
a process of education is in progress, partly by discussion, but to a 
very much greater extent by the march of events, over which even the 
wisest of us have no conscious control. 

If this country is to go into the League, it will be because, sooner 
or later—in the fullness of time—some striking event will demonstrate 
to us all that our aloofness is fictitious, that things will not turn out as 
we want them to, unless we are willing to do our bit. We are con- 
fident that the desire of our people for Peace in the world is profound 
and sincere. If events demonstrate that we cannot have Peace with- 
out active participation in world affairs, we will go into the work of 
Peace, just as whole-heartedly as we took up the infinitely more dis- 
tasteful task of War. 





THE FUNDAMENTAL AND FORGOTTEN ASPECT 
OF THE QUESTION 


Ro IF FERING, as we do, from the President’s attitude towards 
the League of Nations, we are heartily in accord with his 
advocacy of American support to the World Court. “It,” 
as he said in this speech, “is not to be classed as a party 
question.” Ifthe President is able to lift this matter out of 
partisan dispute he will have rendered a great service. Logically he 
should be able to do so, as both parties are pledged to the idea. 

Unfortunately most of the current comment on the President’s 
speech is markedly partisan. All the forecasters are at work trying 
to estimate the effect of the President’s stand on the next election. 

We hear all too little about its probable effect on the welfare of the 
country or the peace of the world. In that sense—the only significant 
sense—it is not an issue at all, as there is no serious opposition to the 
World Court on its merits. 

There has never to our knowledge been any proposal for a League, 
Society or Association of the Nations, which did not require a 
World Court. So no Pro-Leaguer can oppose it. 

Long before anyone thought there was a practical chance of bring- 
ing the nations together into an organization to maintain peace, the 
realization of the need of such a court was general and non-partisan. 
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Republican Secretaries of State—backed by their own party and 
without partisan opposition from the Democrats—have worked for 
the creation of such a court for several decades. So many, who are 
today opposed to the League, are committed to the Court. 

If the President can get our attention centered on the merits of 
the World Court and not on its indirect effect on party fortunes in 
1924, he may be sure that the country will support him almost 
unanimously. 





THE CHESTER CONCESSION 


Ge) PT ENTION is once more called to the Near Kast by the 
announcement that the Angora Government has granted 
a grandiose concession to a group of Americans. It is 
much too early to discuss the investment possibilities of 
this project, there are too many political wrinkles to be 
ironed out before any conservative investors will be attracted by the 
venture. But the affair illustrates in a striking manner the point we 
have frequently emphasized: the economic development of the world 
is being held back by political uncertainty. 

The trouble in the Near East is caused by political not business 
rivalries. Half a dozen financial groups have staked out claims in 
Asia Minor—concessions, more and less regular, to develop harbors, 
build railroads, open mines, and drill for oil. What would happen if 
all these concessionaires belonged to the same country? ‘They would 
get together, put their maps and blueprints on the table face up, settle 
their overlapping claims among themselves and begin construction 
work, wherever there was a fair prospect of profit. 

The Turkish problem from the business viewpoint is not inherently 
any more difficult than the formation of such a combination as the 
Radio Corporation of America. In that case—and hundreds of 
similar cases could be cited from our industrial history—a number of 
different companies held vital, fundamental patents. No one of them 
could develop radio communication on a large scale, without the co- 
operation of all. After a few weeks of negotiation over terms—the 
division of profits—the various companies reached an agreement and 
went to work. If there had been a different government back of 
each company, waving the flag and rolling the drums, they would be 
fighting yet. If the business men of the world, who are seriously 
interested in investments in the Near Kast could get together, forget 
the flags and the drums, and discuss the practical questions of con- 
struction costs and prospective earnings, a settlement of their disputes 
could be very quickly reached. 

The heated discussions, which are raging over the Chester Conces- 
sions are 90 per cent political. Very few people have sat down with 
a pencil and paper to figure out whether the proposed Samsun-Sivas 
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Railroad would pay dividends. ‘The excitement arises because the 
French insist that the Chester Group is trying to jump their claim, 
The Turkish diplomats are rubbing their hands in glee because they 
think they have started a quarrel between Washington and London 
by giving to these Americans a claim to Mosul oil wells. 

Of course in the present condition of International Politics there 
is very small prospect that the business men of the world will be per- 
mitted to get together in a practical accord for the economic develop- 
ment of the Near East. It is at this point that OUR WORLD takes 
exception to the view so forcefully expressed by the Secretary of 
Commerce on page 17. 

Baron Louis, one of the most astute Ministers of Finance in French 
History, said to his Sovereign: “Faites-moi la bonne politique et je 
vous ferais la bonne finance.” (Give me sound politics and I will 
arrange for sound finances.) A business man is just as helpless as a 
Minister of Finance, when the politics of his government are bad. 

The processes of economics—the application of science to the pro- 
duction and interchange of the commodities of commerce—have, as 
Mr. Hoover points out, been of tremendous importance in the up- 
building of modern civilization. But, heavily smitten by the vast 
devastation of war, our civilization is tottering today, because political 
controversies impede the play of these beneficent economic forces. 

So long as the governments of London, Berlin, Paris, Washington, 
Moscow, Tokio and the other capitals are bitterly jealous of each 
other, inspired by distrust and fear, seeing gain for, themselves and 
added security in the distress of others, business will stagnate. No 
development can be sound in the midst of wars and rumors of war. 

We must bring the nations of the world—our own included—into 
some sort of permanent association, where, in meeting these problems 
of political disagreements, the spirit of conciliation and cooperation 
will be fostered until it gradually supplants the hostilities left by the 
War and by all the hideous memories of the century-old conflicts that 
preceded it. Not until we succeed—and at best it will be a long and 
difficult process—in establishing in the life of nations what Lord 
Robert Cecil has called “the spirit of Geneva” can we hope for the 
economic regeneration of the world. 





THE RUHR 

lasya/A\eez) LMOST everything we have written in the preceding sec- 
WANK tion applies also to the situation in the Ruhr. The business 
interests involved are very much greater than those in 
Turkey, but if they were the only interests involved a set- 
tlement would have been reached long ago. 

Any attempt to explain the situation in economic terms is bound 
to fail. The War between France and Germany is not over yet. The 
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political struggle rages still and business interests cannot make them- 
selves heard. When the Germans smashed Napoleon III in 1870, 
they insisted on a triumphal entry into Paris. There was no military 
advantage to be gained by marching their troops down the Avenue 
de la grande Armée, but they found a pleasant glory for themselves 
in further humiliating their defeated enemy. When the Armistice 
was signed in 1918 a great many Frenchmen—being human—wanted 
to efface the memory of that humiliation by a march into Berlin. 
They wanted to dismember Germany, just as in similar circumstances 
the Germans had torn two provinces from France. But France’s 
Allies, who had been of material help in defeating Germany—also the 
most liberal and at that time preponderating groups in French poli- 
tics—opposed any such raid on Germany. Britain and America 
offered France—if she would give up the Old-Testament doctrine 
of an eye for an eye—a defensive alliance against any unprovoked 
attack from Germany in the future. 

The defensive alliance did not materialize. Although nothing could 
be more opposed to common sense than to let the two nations of 
Europe, who have the most reason for mutual hate, alone together to 
continue the War, this is just what has happened. 

Our government preferred what was hoped would be a comfortable 
and prosperous isolation to accepting responsibility for a share in the 
work of establishing and maintaining Peace. 

The occupation of the Rhur district has already caused a marked 
decrease in production, it has disorganized the established channels of 
commerce, it has even kept up coal prices for us in America. Every 
forward step the French take in their invasion of Germany further 
disorganizes the economic life of the world. No American interven- 
tion in Kurope that deals only with economic questions and ignores the 
underlying political disputes can be anything more than a gesture. 











A CORRECTION 
In the April number of OUR WORLD reference was made in the 


notes accompanying a map of Argentina to a projected railway line 
between Argentina and Chile. By error, the fact of the existence of 
the sea-to-sea route between Buenos Aires and Valparaiso was 
omitted. ‘This line, on which work was begun in 1890, has been in 
operation since the completion of the last tunnel through the Andes 
in 1911. ‘Two additional lines are now being developed. 
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Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—questions on which every citizen needs 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 
that leads to ACTION. If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 

















What Would YOU Do About It? 


AN ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 


Action Question 1 


RE YOU doing anything—for or 

against—this proposal ? 

Everyone agrees that the world’s 
economic machine is sadly out of gear. 
A great many people in Europe are 
underfed and it is hard for our farm- 
ers to find a market for their surplus, 
because those who are hungry lack real 
money with which to buy. 

A workman or college professor in 
Austria gets paid in the currency of 
his own country. It does not matter 
how hard he works or how long, his 
pay envelope is filled with paper 
crowns and they are worthless here. 

The fluctuations of the exchange 
rates between the currencies of dif- 
ferent countries is so erratic that all 
credit operations are gambles. If you 
have wheat to sell, you can look in 
the paper and find out how many 
marks a German should pay you for 
a dollars’ worth of wheat to-day, but 
nobody knows how much those marks 
will be worth thirty days hence. 

The commonest argument against 
American participation in an Inter- 
national Economic Conference is that 
the European nations want us to can- 
cel or scale down the war debts. Our 
government believes that popular sen- 
timent in this country would not tol- 
erate any reduction of these debts. 
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There are also many who believe 
that this proposal of an Economic 
Conference is putting the cart before 
the horse. They believe that there is no 
hope of straightening out the economic 
tangles of the world until the Euro- 
pean nations have settled their polit- 
ical difficulties, and that therefore it 
is more important for us, if we want 
to do anything for Europe and the 
cause of peace, to take part in their 
political conferences. 

The representatives of American 
business, industry and agriculture, 
who attended the Convention of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
at Rome, listened to all these argu- 
ments, pro and con, and voted in 
favor of American participation in an 
International Economic Conference. 


Where do YOU stand? 


READING REFERENCES 
Books: 

Bass, J. F. and Movutron, H. G. America 
and the Balance Sheet of Europe. 
Ronald Press, 1921. Analysis of the 
economic status of Europe in 1921, show- 
ing significance of depreciated exchanges 
and the tendencies toward economic and 
social disintegration. 

Braitsrorv, H. N. After the Peace. 
Seltzer, 1922. Capitalistic imperialism 
arraigned by a leading English radical, 
who urges the adoption of thoroughgoing 
economic internationalism. 

CaILLaux, JOSEPH. Whither France? 
Whither Europe? Knopf, 1923.  For- 
mer French Premier tries to answer the 
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question: “How are we to adjust the 
political institutions formed by the 
fathers to the economic forces which 
have become our chaotic, all-powerful 
rulers?” 

FrrepMman, E. M. International Finance 
and Its Reorganization. Dutton, 1922. 
Financial changes in Europe during and 
since the war and the proposals for 
financial reconstruction. (Documentary 
and technical rather than popular.) 

Keynes, J. M. Revision of the Treaty. 
Harcourt, 1922. Analysis of situation 
and suggestions for solution of world- 
wide economic and financial turmoil. 

Nirtt, F. S. Wreck of Europe. (English 
title: Peaceless Europe.) Bobbs, 1922. 
Former Italian Premier holds that terms 
of peace treaties are unjust and impos- 
sible of enforcement. 

Current MaGazINe ARTICLES: 

Economic Conditions in Europe. H. C. 
Moulton. American Economic Review, 
March, 1923, pp. 48-64. 

United States and Reparations. A. A. 
Young. Foreign Affairs, March 1923, 
pp. 85-47. 

Future of Reparations and_ Interallied 
Debts. Round Table, March, 1923, pp. 
273-288. 

How Europe May Gain America’s Help. 
F. I. Kent, Journal of American Bankers’ 
Association, April, 1923, pp. 637-658. 

First Three Years of German Reparations. 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, November and 
December, 1922, January and February, 
1923. 

Western Europe and the United States 
(including indemnities, reparations, etc.) 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT TO KNOW 
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Annals of American Academy of Polit- 

ical and Social Science, November, 1922. 
DocuMENTs: 

Financial Affairs of European States; 

Letter of Secretary of State, December 

19, 1922. Government Printing Office, 

1922. (67th Cong. 4th Sess. Sen. Doc. 


274). 

Allied Debts. (Balfour note and French 
reply; addresses by T. W. Lamont, 
Reginald McKenna, Herbert Hoover, 


E. R. A. Seligman and B. M. Anderson, 
Jr.) International Conciliation, No. 181, 
December, 1922. 

Documents Regarding Economic Situation. 
International Conciliation, Nos. 182 and 
184, January and March, 1923. 

Reparation: 1, Damages and Payments; 2, 
Politics and Economics; 38, Financial 
Aspects. A League of Nations, v. 5, 
1922, 3 parts. (Published by World 
Peace Foundation.) 

International Chamber of Commerce, Amer- 
ican Section, Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C., will furnish information and docu- 
ments about proposals at Rome congress 
for an international economic confer- 
ence. 

SPEECHES: 

An understanding of the proposal for an 
international economic conference would 
be incomplete without a reading of the 
debates in the Senate on Senator Borah’s 
resolution (see Congressional Record, De- 
cember 22, 1922, p. 850), particularly 
Records for December 22, 27, 28, 29, 1922, 
and January 3, 9, and February 19, 1923. 
See also speech by Julius Barnes reported 
in New York Times, April 18, 1923. 


What People Want to Know 


Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Director of the Institute of International Information 


Text of Armistice Agreement 


Can you send me a copy of the Armistice 
Agreement, World War, or tell me exactly 
where I can find it readily by going to a well- 
stocked public library? 


HE text of the Armistice Agree- 

ment with Germany, and also the 
summary of the Armistice Agreement 
with Bulgaria, Turkey, Austria-Hun- 
gary, can be found in the Review of 
Reviews, Vol. 58; pp. 639-42; Decem- 
ber, 1918. 


The Ruhr Valley 
Where is the Ruhr Valley? 
The Ruhr Valley is in the western 
part of Germany. Its largest cities 
are Essen and Dortmund. 


Ku Klux Klan 


What is the Ku Klux Klan, and for what 
purpose has it organized? 


A good summary of the Ku Klux 
Klan can be had in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Vol. 130; pp. 122-8; July, 
1922; “Modern Ku Klux Klan,” by 
L. Percy. 
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A Survey of the Month’s Events 


1 


FRANCE INSISTS ON SAFEGUARDS 


AFETY for France and Belgium was brought more and 
more clearly to the front during the month as the main 
aim of the occupation of Germany’s greatest industrial 
region in the Ruhr Valley. “Germany is not afraid of 
what France might do in the future; she is afraid of what 

France may do now,” one American observer recently returned from 
the Rhineland put it. “France is not afraid of what Germany can 
do now; she is afraid of what Germany could do in the future.” There 
is the dominating motive in the situation; and the deadlock made it 
evident that any enduring solution of the conflict could probably be 
achieved only through some form of international action to assure 
safety all round on terms mutually acceptable. 

In view of the failure of the Ruhr occupation to get productive 
results, it was becoming obvious that its purpose was not so much 
to secure reparations—except indirectly, as it might force Germany 
to give guarantees for future payments satisfactory to France— 
as to secure French and Belgian safety through control of the heart 
of Germany’s coal and iron industry, until a settlement may be 
reached. A German proposal of a mutual non-aggression pact and 
international arbitration of all disputes, renewed in connection 
with a fresh offer of reparations for war damages, was rejected. 

Germany offered a total of thirty billion gold marks, including 
payments already made, to be covered by loans beginning in 1927. 
Also it was stipulated that there should be no more seizure of 
securities and no more penalties, while passive resistance should be 
continued. This program, involving a practical four years’ respite 
from payments, was bluntly rejected by the French and Belgians, 
without waiting to act jointly with Great Britain. Premier Poincaré 
126 
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demanded an end of passive resistance, agreement to the Allied occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, and guarantees of adequate reparations, 
emphasizing the large outlays made by the French nation to rebuild 
war-devastated districts and the need of assuring future security. 

Meanwhile, all the governments were under increasing pressure 
to reach a settlement, because of the mounting costs and losses of 
the Ruhr occupation. Belgian and Italian influence, supported by 
the British, worked for French concessions in a new program. 





AMERICA WITH THE ALLIES AGAINST TURKEY 


Geiee| HE “Chester concession” granted by the Turkish Nation- 
4)| alist Government at Angora to an American-Ottoman 
jee) Development Company, for building railways and ports 
ver Nex) and exploiting natural resources in Asia Minor, did not 
divide America and the Allies at the resumption of the 
Near East peace negotiations at Lausanne. Minister Grew made it 
clear that the United States would not support concessions conflict- 
ing with acquired rights and that its stand was for “the open door 
for all.” Concessions and economic questions were being discussed 
separately by experts at Constantinople. At the Lausanne confer- 
ence serious differences again developed between the Allies and 
Turkey over the Ottoman debt and the status of foreigners and their 
business in Turkey. The Angora delegates rejected Allied proposals 
and insisted on complete independence; while the Allies, with the 
United States supporting them, stood for special legal safeguards 
for foreigners and for a measure of continued financial supervision 
to insure debt payment. The Turkish demand for a date for Allied 
evacuation of Constantinople and Chanak was refused. 
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“ON TO PARIS!” 


“If you want to talk business, the road is open,” Le Rire 
of France pictures the army saying to Germany 


ERMANY 
ready to 


discuss 


guaranteeing a reparations total of 


fifty billion marks, the sum agreed 
upon at the conference of Allied 
Premiers in January; but desired 
pledges of the evacuation of the Ruhr 
and the independence of the Rhineland. 
Her offer of thirty billions was be- 
lieved to be put forward as a trial 
basis for bargaining; and its rejection 
was expected. It was considered likely 
that Chancellor Cuno might resign, 
leaving an opportunity for a new 
government to act on another plan. 
Special advices from Berlin indicated 
that Germany’s policy would be to 
promise to pay “up to the limit of 
ability,” and that the major considera- 
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was reported to be 
terms for 








tion was time in which to 
make payment. 

Advices from Paris, on the 
other hand, reflected the 
French belief that Germany 
was fighting the entire peace 
settlement. The German 
state of mind was regarded as 
recalcitrant; and _ evidence 
found in the occupation of 
the Ruhr was declared to 
indicate a war menace to 
France in the future. “In 
occupying the Ruhr,” it was 
asserted, “we are protecting 
peace.” This summary of 
French fears in outspoken 
terms was advanced to jus- 
tify the continued control of 
the region; and it was made 
clear that unless France se- 
cured some satisfactory al- 
ternative guarantee of safety 
she would pursue her policy 
of power in her own interest. 

The French and Belgians, 
through the Allied Rhineland 
Board, abolished the office of 
the German High Commis- 
sioner for the Rhineland. The 
F rench commander in the 
Ruhr confiscated all supplies of coke, 
and announced that all further re 
sistance to the Allied program would 
be treated as a criminal offense. The 
head and nine directors of the Krupp 
works in Essen were placed on trial 
for the disorders of the plant last 
month, and were sentenced to pay 
heavy fines and serve prison terms 
ranging up to 15 years. 

Strikes and riots and the blowing 
up of railways and canals were kept 
up as the German methods of fighting 
the Allied control ; and the production 
and transport of fuel for France com 
tinued to be practically deadlocked. 
German firms still refused to take 
trade licenses from the French for the 
export of goods, so that trade was 
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paralyzed though factories still ran, 
piling up reserve stocks of products. 

Earl Curzon, speaking for Great 
Britain in the House of Lords, de- 
fended the British policy of non-inter- 
ference between France and Germany 
and argued for maintenance of the 
Entente. He advised Germany to 
make a definite offer to France, and 
at the same time spoke against the 
idea of separating the Rhineland and 
the Ruhr permanently from Germany. 
When the unsatisfactory German 
offer came and was summarily re- 
jected, British officials sharply 
criticized France and Belgium for pre- 
cipitate action; but Great Britain and 
Italy supported them in refusing the 
German proposals. 

The possibility of mutual French- 
Belgian-German economic guarantees 
began to be suggested. ‘The reports 
of accords being worked out between 
French and German chemical and dye 
and plate glass interests have pointed 
to forces operating behind the scenes ; 
and the news of an economic accord 
between France, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg indicated the direction in which 
the whole crisis may turn. 


America’s Turkish Doorway into Europe 


Page CHESTER’S conces- 
sion from the Turkish Govern- 
ment may not provoke so much 
opposition from the European powers 
as was at first expected. It 
was reported that they were 
beginning to favor an agree- 
ment regarding the American 
development project, as a 
means of giving the United 
States a direct interest in the 
affairs of the Near East and 
Europe. The British, it was 
stated, have reason to oppose 
it only in Irak, now under a 
British mandate, where a 
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projected American railway would 
run from Harput through the Mo- 
sul oil region to Suleimania. The 
major French objections are to the 
building of a railway from Sivas to 
Samsun on the Black Sea and the 
development of the port there, the 
rights to which they claim, and also 
to the working of the Arghana cop- 
per mines. Secretary Hughes of the 
Department of State has been inves- 
tigating these questions; and indica- 
tions were that an accord could be 
reached, possibly through a World 
Court arbitration ruling. 

Meanwhile, the question of cooper- 
ation with other nations, in view of 
the magnitude of the Chester grant, 
caused a test of policy in the Ameri- 
can directorate of the American-Otto- 
man Development Company. Gen. 
Goethals was reported to favor work- 
ing with other national interests, a 
view which was naturally supported by 
Canadian members of the company. 
Admiral Chester stood for an inde- 
pendent program of action by Ameri- 
can interests. Gen. Goethals resigned 
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CAN GERMANY BEND LOWER? 


Poincaré studying the effects of French army pressure, 
as seen from the neutral viewpoint of Tidens Tegn 
of Norway 
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“PUSHING HIM IN” 


Uncle Sam and the Chester concessions in Turkey, as Kirby 
depicts the situation in the New York World 


as President of the company in order 
to give an opportunity to test the 
opinion as to which policy should pre- 
vail, but remained as a director. 

Turkey was said to be hoping to 
secure an American loan of $200,000,- 
000, as a result of the Chester grant, 
which would free the nation from the 
Ottoman debt to European powers, 
in addition to the amount of $300,- 
000,000 estimated to be needed for 
the development projects. 


The League Council Meets 


HE FIRST SESSION of the en- 

larged Council of ten States of 
the League of Nations had a full pro- 
gram before it in Geneva. Ireland 
applied for membership, and favorable 
action was taken for granted; mean- 
while, Ireland was invited to partici- 
pate in the customs tariff conference. 





The League Commissioner 
in Austria made a report 
showing progress in recon- 
struction under the plan 
for Allied loans, which the 
League has approved. 
Limitation of armaments, 
prevention of the traffic in 
women and children, con- 
trol of the opium trade, 
regulation of air naviga- 
tion, and many boundary 
disputes were before the 
League for action. Rep- 
resentatives of the United 
States sat with the Opium 
Commission, to speak for 
the American policy of re- 
stricting opium produc- 
tion and selling to amounts 
necessary for medicinal 
= uses. Among international 
controversies were Bul- 
garia’s protest against 
continued Allied military 
supervision, Lithuania’s re- 
quest for review of the 
Vilna boundary decision which favored 
Poland, and a request of Czecho- 
Slovakia and Hungary for League 
arbitration of their boundary disputes. 
Bulgaria protested against Greek 
treatment of Bulgarians in West 
Thrace; and Hungary protested 
against Rumanian expulsion of Hun- 
garians from ceded territories. 





MERICA’S BILL for the Rhine 
Army, terms for payment of 
which were thought to have been set- 
tled, continued to be a cause of dif- 
ference between the Allies and the 
United States. Delay in a final agree- 
ment was caused by an American claim 
to the right to collect from Germany 
at any time. The Allies objected and 
presented new proposals for regulation 
of priority rights. 
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UNITED STATES 
The Republicans and the World Court 


RESIDENT HARDING, with 
Secretary Hughes and Secretary 
Hoover backing him in addresses as 
spokesmen of the Administration, 
both rallied support and revealed the 
divisions in Republican ranks by main- 
taining firmly the stand taken in the 
President’s special message to the last 
Congress advocating membership for 
the United States in the Court of 
International Justice at the Hague, 
established by the League of Nations. 
At the Associated Press Convention in 
New York, the President reiterated his 
declaration in favor of the Court, and 
at the same time announced himself 
flatly against the League. His ad- 
dress was reported to have swung a 
number of recalcitrant Senators into 
line; but the isolationists, led by Sena- 
tor Borah and LaFollette began an 
active campaign of opposition, while 
Senator Lodge hinted at possible 
reservations to the President’s plan. 
At the White House the President 
asserted in an interview that a pro- 
gram of isolation for the United 
States was futile and that he was 
convinced the nation favored the 
Court. The United States Chamber 
of Commerce, in annual convention, 
voted for the President’s policy. 





PROHIBITION again came to the 
fore as an international issue, as a 
result of a Supreme Court ruling that 
neither American nor foreign vessels 
might carry liquor within the three- 
mile limit. The Court, however, de- 
clared that American ships could 
legally carry liquor outside the ter- 
ritorial limit. Great Britain, France 
and other nations made objection to 
the American ruling, which involves 
laws regarding supplies of liquor for 
seamen as well as the business rights 
on foreign vessels. An international 
conference of shipping men, probably 
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in London or Paris, was proposed to 
discuss the problem. 


DEBTS of European nations are 
being progressively handled by the 
Funding Commission at Washington. 
Finland has ratified the agreement 
drawn on terms of repayment of the 
sum of $9,249,362. A Czechish Mis- 
sion is now negotiating regarding re- 
funding of the debt of $106,000,000 
of Czecho-Slovakia. Great Britain 
has asked for modifications in some 
of the terms for repayment of the 
British war debt. 


SCHOLARSHIPS providing op- 
portunity annually for six graduates 
of the English universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge to spend a year in 
study at Harvard, Princeton or Yale 
have been established by Mrs. Henry 
P. Davidson in memory of her husband. 
The foundation, following the example 
set by the Cecil Rhodes scholarships 
for American college graduates at Ox- 
ford, marks an important step in the 
encouragement of closer relations and 
friendly understanding between Eng- 
land and America. 


HAITI, U. S. Commissioner Rus- 
sell declared, is making progress as a 
result of the loan recently negotiated ; 
but he set no time for the withdrawal 
of the marines controlling the island. 
Secretary Denby of the Navy Depart- 
ment, visiting Haiti with an official 
party, praised the administration by 
the occupying forces. 


The international controversy over 
increasing the range of American war- 
ships by raising the angles of big 
guns was ended by an announcement 
by Secretary Denby that no alter- 
ation will be made. 

An embargo on private as well as 
national sale of arms to foreign gov- 
ernments was declared by President 
Harding. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
New Policies Toward Italy and Russia 


HE KING AND QUEEN were 
enthusiastically greeted in Rome 
on their entry into the Italian capital 
on a visit returning one made by 
Italy’s rulers to England. Their trip 
is generally considered to have much 
more significance than merely a royal 
exchange of courtesies. It has been 
reported that Great Britain has been 
seeking a closer accord with Italy on 
European policies, in view of differ- 
ences with France, and that an under- 
standing has been well advanced. 
The British Government, through a 
note of Lord Curzon, Foreign Secre- 
tary, also made a significant new move 
in relation to Soviet Russia. It was 
a practical ultimatum in connection 
with the seizure of British trawlers 
off the White Sea coast of Russia, 
within the twelve-mile territorial limit 
which the Soviet claims instead of the 
customary three miles. Lord Curzon 
not only protested against this action, 
but also against religious persecutions, 
anti-British propaganda in the Near 
East and interference with British 
trade representatives in Russia. The 
Soviet leaders, at first defiant, adopted 
a conciliatory tone in their answer and 
proposed a conference. Meanwhile, 
the British Labor Party opposition 
started an attack on Lord Curzon. 
Prime Minister Bonar Law resigned 
on account of ill health. Lord Cur- 
zon and Sir Stanley Baldwin were most 
prominently mentioned to succeed him. 





IRELAND saw the end—for a time 
at least—of the republican fight 
against the Free State. Most of his 
leaders being taken, De Valera halted 
hostilities on May Ist, sending an offer 
of peace to President Cosgrave. He 
proposed an agreement based on rec- 
ognition of the authority of the Irish 
people and requested an election by 
September 15th. Meanwhile, freedom 
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of press and propaganda and safety 
for republican partisans were to be 
assured. Arms were to be held under 
guard and turned over to the winning 
side. The rebel forces kept their guns 
pending President Cosgrave’s answer. 
Supported by the national Parliament, 
the Dail Eireann, he sent a rejection 
and a demand for surrender. 


EUROPE 


France Again Backs Poincaré in the Ruhr 


REMIER POINCARE won a test 
vote in the Chamber of Deputies 
on delaying debate on the Ruhr oc- 
cupation, by a total of 498 to 76, 
sufficiently demonstrating his continued 
hold on the majority. A split over the 
Ruhr program occurred, however, in 
the important Comité des Forges, rep- 
resenting metal interests. The heads 
of the great Creusot iron works re- 
signed, while the heads of the Lorraine 
industrial group continued to back the 
Premier. It was reported that the 
Creusot faction might support 
Loucheur for Premier on a compro- 
mise program. 
A French artillery chief has an- 
nounced the perfection of new heavy 
guns with a range up to 125 miles. 





BELGIUM, as a result of a Par- 
liamentary vote, has established Flem- 
ish as the language of instruction in 
the University of Ghent, settling a 
controversy which had caused high 
feeling between Flemish- and French- 
speaking groups. 


Germany ‘Reconsiders Her Ruhr Policy 


HANCELLOR CUNO and his 
Ministry were reported hard hit 

by the British rebuff in Lord Curzon’s 
note on reparations and guarantees 
of security, following the Allied rejec- 
tion of Germany’s latest offer. Fail- 
ure to stabilize the mark, which 
dropped precipitately on the exchange, 
also embarrassed the Government; 
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while unemployment was spreading, 
and the bank discount rate went from 
12 per cent to 18 per cent. The 
campaign by enemies of the republic 
was kept up; and in Bavaria martial 
law was declared against the reaction- 
ary Hitler organization. 


Italy Sees a Challenge to the Fascisti 


USSOLINI, the dictator of the 
Fascisti Government, faces his 
first formidable opposition, according 
to special advices from Rome, in his 
conflict with the Catholic Popular 
Party headed by the priest Dom 
Sturzo. The party convention 
adopted resolutions regarding support 
to the Fascisti, which did not satisfy 
Mussolini; and he forced its members 
in his Cabinet to resign. The test of 
strength will not develop fully until 
autumn, when the Parliament meets 
again. Meanwhile, the issue has split 
the Popular Party. 
Mussolini has announced that votes 
will be given to women in certain cate- 
gories, which may be broadened later. 





RUMANIA is passing through a 
conflict over the new Liberal constitu- 
tion, which forced out the Bratiano 
Cabinet. The measure provided for 
nationalization of subsoil resources, 
and limited press and speech rights. 


BULGARIA in an election returned 
the peasant Premier Stambulisky to 
power with the overwhelming majority 
of some 218 seats against some 30 of 
other parties combined against him. 


HUNGARY, facing a growth of 
political and social unrest and dis- 
satisfaction with the Horthy Gov- 
ernment, appealed to the Allied 
Reparations Board for relief like that 
extended to Austria under the super- 
vision of the League of Nations, in 
terms of an international loan. 


SCANDINAVIA looked for a fur- 
ther strengthening of the peaceful ac- 
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cord between Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden at a meeting of the three kings 
in Copenhagen celebrating the silver 
wedding of the Danish King and Queen. 
RUSSIA 


The Soviet for Unmodified Dictatorship 





WH LENIN reported to be 
quite disqualified by his illness 
for taking part in affairs, the indica- 
tions were that Russia’s “irreconcil- 
ables” would rule the Soviet. The 
more radical wing carried the Com- 
munist Party convention; and put 
through a program of unmodified dic- 
tatorship, monopoly of foreign trade 
and state control of industry. The 
party was to be reorganized under 
two boards, one executive and one ad- 
visory. Soviet administration of 
Russia, it was reported, was to be 
redivided under twenty-one depart- 
ments with centralized control mod- 
elled on the French system. 

A conclave of the “Living Church” 
faction in the Russian clergy, favor- 
able to the Soviet, unfrocked and 
censured the Patriarch Tikhon, ac- 
cused of anti-Soviet conspiracy. 

Denmark was reported to be nego- 
tiating a trade treaty involving prac- 
tical de facto recognition. 

The United States Consulate in 
Vladivostok, maintained since the Si- 
berian Far Eastern Republic rejoined 
Soviet Russia, was ordered closed; 
and American properties in eastern 
Siberia were reported nationalized. 


NEAR EAST 


Turkey Menaces France in Syria 





URKISH TROOPS were massed 

on the Syrian border just before 
the Lausanne peace conference with 
the Allies, marking a complete change 
in Turkey’s attitude toward France, 
which holds the Syrian mandate. 
France answered by demanding that 
the Turks withdraw, appointing Gen. 
Weygand in charge and sending rein- 
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forcements which brought her strength 
in Syria up to 60,000 men. 


EGYPT received a new constitution 
with democratic guarantees through 
the signature of King Fuad, after 
popular demonstrations forced the 
hand of the palace faction which de- 
sired a government based on absolute 
monarchy. British martial law was 
ended; but negotiations regarding 
control of the Sudan continue. 


FAR EAST 
China Torn by Civil War and Banditry 
ISORDERS of the kind that seem 
periodically to plague China 
have increased during the month, ow- 


ing to the continued weakness of the 
Peking Government. Banditry is rife 





in many provinces from south to north. 
Brigands in Shantung created an in- 
ternational sensation by derailing the 
Shanghai-Peking express, looting it 
and taking prisoner many passengers, 


including about forty foreigners of 
whom the majority were Americans. 
Some of them escaped, but at last re- 
ports the brigands were still holding 
sixteen foreigners despite the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to reach an agreement 
for ransom. Foreign Legations were 
insistently demanding their rescue. But 
this was only one of many incidents, 
including the capture of river steam- 
ers and attacks on missionaries. 

A general resentment against for- 
eigners appeared to be developing, 
which was expressed against Japanese 
in boycotts as much as against Euro- 
peans or Americans. 

Sun Yat Sen at Canton appeared 
to have reestablished his control in 
South China. Fighting between rebels 
and Peking Government supporters 
was going on in other provinces. 

China promised satisfaction of the 
demands of the United States in con- 
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nection with the killing of Charles 
Coltman in Kalgan recently. The 
controversy over wireless rights in 
China, involving American interests, 
was revived. The Japanese Mitsui 
Wireless Company opposed plans of 
the Federal Telegraph Company to 
link China and America by radio. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The Santiago Conference a Disappointment 





HE PAN AMERICAN confer- 

ence at Santiago, Chile, failed to 
bring satisfactory results in the more 
important questions before it. Such 
issues as limitation of armaments and 
an All American Association and 
Court were left unsettled. Differences 
between Argentina and Brazil over the 
limit to be set for navies defeated 
Chilean and Costa Rican armament 
proposals; and opposition by the 
United States, which insisted on main- 
taining the Monroe Doctrine as a sep- 
arate policy, was the major factor in 
blocking a Pan-American League. 
President Alessandri of Chile has in- 
vited the Presidents of Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay to a conference 
in Montevideo in September. 


Relations With Mexico Again to the Fore 


ECOGNITION of the administra- 
tion of President Obregon by the 
United States was the issue at stake 
when a joint Mexican-American Com- 
mission met in Mexico City to discuss 
the disagreements between the two na- 
tions. Mexico’s Constitution of 1917, 
with a provision in Article 27 national- 
izing subsoil resources, is the main 
cause of trouble; and terms of a pro- 
posed revision of the article were at- 
tacked by American oil companies 
believing their previously acquired 
rights to be still invalidated. 





Matcoum W. Davis. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS] 


For the thrifty, everyday man or woman, 
so that their surplus earnings may be safely 
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Strengthen Your 
Investment Position 


Bonds secured by direct mortgage upon the 
properties of large, long-established and well- 
managed public utility companies are now offered 
by us at prices to yield from 


5.10% to 6.50% 


.Wide Range of Maturities 


Bonds of this character should serve to 
strengthen your investment position, both from 
the standpoint of safety and income return. 


Write for Circular No. 1873 


‘Suggestions for the Discriminating Investor’’ 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Securities 
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ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Member New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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America’s Gold and Europe’ s Crisis 
By Frederick C. Goodenough 


The Chairman of Barclay’s Bank, London, Urges Cooperation Between Great 
Britain and United States in the Regulation of International Credit 
and Prevention of Money Crises 


EFORE the war, the value of 
B money in its relation to com- 
modities was more or less con- 
stant and stabilized. World currencies 
were for the most part measured by 
gold, and the volume of credit was 
regulated by the volume of currency in 
ratios varying in each country ac- 
cording to its own conditions but 
united in the aggregate into one well- 
defined common whole. World prices 
were therefore stabilized, except in so 
far as they were subject to alteration 
through supply and demand. 

During and since the war gold has 
moved to America in great volume, 
and this has led to great expansion 
here, both of currency and credit, and 
there are possibilities of yet further 
expansion. Correspondingly prices 
have risen and seem likely to rise 
through this great power to expand. 
On the other hand, in those countries 
which have lost gold, there has been a 
similar rise in prices due to opposite 
causes. There, countries have been 
driven to paper currency, or promises 
to pay, unbacked by real value. 

It seems to me that a redistribution 
of the world’s gold could not fail to 
be advantageous to America, as well 
as to those countries which formerly 
held the gold and are at present un- 
able to resume their normal trade be- 
cause of their unsound currencies. A 
redistribution of gold would lead more 
than any other thing to stability of 
prices and of the real value of money. 

Europe is now passing through a 
process of gradual recovery from the 
disorganized financial conditions which 
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prevailed after the war. Great Britain 
has laid down definite rules to regu- 
late her currency. In the case of 
Austria, steps are being taken to 
grant credits and loans which will 
enable her to balance her budget with- 
out further inflation and to stabilize 
her currency. Germany also is seri- 
ously considering the possibility of 
stabilizing her currency. Russia is 
stated to be setting up a new form of 
currency based on gold to take the 
place of the old roubles, while some 
of the succession states have currency 
reform well before them. 

While all this is being taken in hand 
in Europe, it is becoming apparent to 
bankers and economists that gold it- 
self is in some risk of depreciation in 
terms of commodities, owing to the 
accretion of gold in America coupled 
with the fact that under the Federal 
Reserve Act such gold can be used 
as the base for the construction of a 
very great volume of credit. 

America is stated to be the holder 
of some fifty per cent of the world’s 
gold and under the United States law 
she is in the position of being able to 
issue currency and thereupon con- 
struct credit up to a figure greatly 
in excess of her present require- 
ments. Unless this credit is used in 
such a way that it shall not exceed 
legitimate demands based on _ the 
growth of the population and their 
ability to absorb the industrial output 
which may be created, or for the pur- 
pose of foreign trade or foreign in- 
vestments, it is certain that a rise in 
the value of commodities will come. 
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Strong railroads in your strong box 


TRENGTH of purpose built the great American 
Railway Systems—and strength of purpose starts men 

on the road to financial independence through regular 
investment in well-secured bonds. 

A good railroad bond makes a good beginning—the man 
who invests in such a bond buys a security backed by 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of our national 
public necessities. 

Let us send you our list of carefully selected railroad 
and other bonds which meet our exacting standards of 
character and strength. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
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Your econo- 
mists are point- 
ing out that 
what is needed is 
stability of gold 
values or in 
other words sta- 
bility of prices 
and there should 
be a power to 
contract as well 
as to expand 
credit so as to 
ensure more or 
less stability of 
value both of 
money and 
goods. 

America and 
Great Britain 
are the two 
great creditor 
nations of the 
world and in the 
main they have 
for this reason 
common _inter- 
ests to serve in spite of the wide diver- 
sity in their economic systems. They 
can and should endeavor to assist each 
other so as to obviate any really seri- 
ous crisis taking place through a too 
rapid alteration in price levels due to 
the accumulation of gold in America 
coupled with the elasticity of your 
currency laws. We each desire to 
maintain our exports in competition 
with other countries, and from this 
point of view too it is most desirable 
to keep down the cost of living which 
is such a large factor in production. 

America and Great Britain could 
assist each other to our common in- 
terests through an agreed policy with 
regard to gold shipments from Amer- 
ica when the recovery in the sterling- 
dollar exchange to slightly above par- 
ity should render withdrawals possible. 
It would be a misfortune to America 
for a too rapid drain of gold to take 


Frederick C. Goodenough 
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place. I should 
like to see the 
closest coopera- 
tion continued 
between those in 
charge of the ad- 
ministration of 
your Federa| 
Reserve Bank- 
ing System and 
our Bank of 
England at 
home. 

A point I 
should like to 
emphasize is the 
part which in- 
ternational se- 
curities played 
before the war 
as a steadying 
influence on ex- 
change and 
through that on 
the level of 
prices. In those 
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times, owing to 
the fact that America was a bor- 
rowing country, the securities were 
largely picked American securities; 
and the investor in Great Britain, 
acting on expert advice, was for 
many years a purchaser of these se- 


curities. If your investors, on the 
advice of your expert financial men, 
could invest in some of the sound inter- 
national securities which exist or which 
may be created outside America, you 
would strengthen the national position 
and help to solve some of the existing 
difficulties arising from the segrega- 
tion of gold here. Such an investment 
policy would probably minimize the 
danger of undue inflation here and 
would thus check an undue rise in 
price levels and possible difficulties of 
deflation, should the balance of trade 
go against America and Europe be 
able to draw gold at a time when it 
might be needed as a base for your 
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What Every Man 
Hopes For 


FINANCIAL independence—a competence—an indepen- 
dent fortune—these are the goal every man hopes to 
achieve. Given patience and perseverance, it is a goal 
that is easy to attain. For example: 


Invest $1000 at 6%. Reinvest the interest,add- 
ing approximately $358 every six months. 
This will amass $19,000 in 15 years. 


If you have $5000 laid by, invest it at 6%. 
Reinvest the interest, together with an aver- 
age of $554 twice a year. In 15 years you 
will have $34,000. 


Our new booklet, “Charting Hidden Treasure”, contains 
tables that will help you build an independent fortune. 
It should be read and studied by everyone who is trying 
to become financially independent. It will be sent to you 
without charge or obligation if you will write and ask for 


BOOKLET F-1316 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 ™% OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES * INCORPORATED 


) Straus Buitpinc — on Straus Buitpinc 
§65 FifthAve., at 46th Se. _ 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
; AN FRANCISCO 

New York Cuxicaco 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 





© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 
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currency. You would obtain an in- 
ternational security which would al- 
ways be available when it might hap- 
pen you would desire more gold. 

The fact that Great Britain and 
America have come to an agreement 
in regard to funding the British debt 
is regarded in my country with great 
satisfaction. There can no longer 
be any question in the minds of Ameri- 
cans as to the desire and intention of 
Great Britain to pay her debts; and 
we realize that America has shown a 
generous disposition to meet the con- 
venience of Great Britain in the time 
for making payments and other im- 
portant matters of detail. This agree- 
ment will have a far-reaching effect. 
I think that it may be regarded as the 
turning point in the discussions and 
negotiations relating to the general 
financial settlement after the war. I 
believe that it will lead to agreements 
in regard to the other inter-Allied 
debts and also to a final settlement of 
the reparations problem. 

Further than this, I believe also 
that it will bring about closer co- 
operation between Great Britain and 
America in the solution of the different 
problems in which they are concerned. 

The reparation question, which con- 
cerns the whole world, seems at the 
moment to have been overshadowed by 
the question of “guarantees.” I be- 
lieve, however, that before long nego- 
tiations as to the amount to be paid, 
and the way in which payment is to 
be distributed, coupled with the ques- 
tion of what steps are to be taken tu 
safeguard France in the future, will 
be reopened. The measures must be 
of a kind from which both France and 
Germany as well as the whole world 
would benefit. My belief is that a solu- 
tion will be achieved. I assume that 
an agreement will be reached in the 
matter of reparations, and I think 
that Great Britain and America, as 
the two great creditor countries of 
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the world, can by acting in coopera- 
tion upon commercial lines carry the 
matter a long way towards success, 

Are Great Britain and America 
likely to provide the necessary credit? 
I think that under certain circum- 
stances substantial sums would be 
provided by Great Britain. But will 
America do the same? She will decide 
what her own policy shall be, but I 
can unhesitatingly state that my per- 
sonal opinion is that the commercial 
and investment interests of the United 
States will lead her to approach this 
problem from much the same point of 
view as Great Britain. 

America may reinvest such pay- 
ments as are made to her by foreign 
debtors, increasing her foreign invest- 
ments and maintaining such a volume 
of trade as would afford her a surplus 
of visible exports. Or she may avoid 
foreign investments, and as far as pos- 
sible accept payment in goods, or gold, 
or services ; and in that case the posi- 
tion would be altered and there would 
be a surplus of visible imports. I 
think that America will, partly from 
choice and partly from force of cir- 
cumstances, adopt a permanent policy 
of foreign investment just as Great 
Britain has done in the past. But if 
America should not, to a greater or 
lesser degree, adopt a policy of foreign 
investment, it will take her many years 
to collect the foreign debts now due 
to her and to convert them from ex- 
ternal into internal assets. 

Owing to the relative cheapness in 
the London money market, it may be 
difficult for America to compete with 
London in most cases, as regards se- 
curing foreign issues. But there may 
be cases where this can be done, and 
there also may be in the future the 
question of dealing with the reparation 
bonds which Germany will probably 
give in respect of the claims against 
her. I think it would be a good thing 
if bonds given over by Germany were 
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As Your Trustee 


- || BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL | 























—Many minds 
—Long experience 





—and for all time 


A commercial bank — acting in 
every trust capacity 

















Seeking New Business On Our Record 
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30% Increase | 


in ‘Power Resources 











How improving business con- 
ditionsand community growth 
in 16 states are causing an increase 
of 39% in electric power facilities 
is described in a 


New Booklet 
on 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 





It contains interesting charts and 
air pictures of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Louisville, Oklahoma City, 
Muskogee, Pueblo, Mobile, Taco- 
ma, Stockton and San Diego. 


Sent Upon Request 
Ask for Booklet CN 157 


H. M. Byllesby and Co 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


111 Broadway 14 State St. 



































What More Do You Want Than 
74% or 8%? 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds paying 714% 
to 8% interest, represent the two things 
which every investor seeks—safety and lib- 
eral income. Every dollar which the in- 
vestor puts into Miller Bonds pays for these 
two desirable qualities, and for nothing else. 
Many securities, offering the same degree of safety 
as Miller Bonds, pay 1% or 2% less interest, be- 
cause a part of the inventor’s money goes to pay 
for qualities which he does not need and does not 
really want. What these qualities are is fully ex- 
plained in our circular, “Buying What You Don’t 
Want.” Write today for a free copy. 


G.L.Miller 
BOND & MORTGAGE 
Company 


Florida's Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
1106 Miller Bldg. Miami, Florida 





secured upon selected German as 
and if then some part of these be 
indorsed by the nations which are 
receive them should be grad 
offered and placed in the investme 
markets of the world. I think 
here would be America’s opportu 
and England’s opportunity for ¢ 
ploying their surplus balances 
credit or gold, for their own and ¢ 
world’s good. Such bonds would, 
believe, act as international securit 
for the equalization of trade bale 
between countries. 

The question of investment in 
man securities must, however, be cof 
sidered from the standpoint of ft 
ordinary investor. I think Germ 
Reparation Bonds could be made 
tractive if the principle of the indo 
bond were accepted. I feel sure tha 
to the investing public in Great Bri 
and America, in fact throughout th 
world, a bond given by Germany, spe 
cifically secured by German assets 
bearing also the indorsement of f 
recipient nation, which had received 
on account of reparations, woul 
prove a marketable security, wh 
once a reasonably satisfactory setth 
ment is in sight. It is important 4 
remember that Germany could 1 
afford to default on a widely held bom 
issue, whatever she might do in reg 
to debts held by her late enemies. 

There would still be the problem 
providing the credit needed by 
many in order to enable her to ti 
over the interval while she is stabili 
ing her currency and taking meast 
to balance her budget. 

However we approach all these 
ous problems, it seems clear that th 
interests of America and Great Brita 
in foreign markets must be cle 
allied. We can, by action togeth 
do much good for the world. 
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